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tended for Large Castings, Such as Those of Manganese Bronze 
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position of the electric furnace as a con: receipt of crucibles had much to do with the deci 
ious and permanent feature in the equip- sion to try the electric furnace, its generally satis 
nt of the non-ferrous foundry has been factory performance, with the certainty of control : 
ned through the experience of the last six ling composition and temperature, and thus definite . 
of the Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, ness of product, has resulted in provisions for : 
While crucible breakages and delays in the another unit capable of melting a requiring ; 
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How the Schwartz Oil-Burning Furnaces Discharge >» Gases and Smoke Into Hoods and Canopies Connected with Roof 
Ventilators 

higher temperatures than those handled in the ex- bronze castings than have been regularly possible 
isting installation. with the present equipment and facilities. For ex- 

The Lumen plant is interesting also in exten- ample, an attractive volume of business is offered 
sions now rapidly nearing completion. This expan-_ in such castings as the manganese bronze bases of 
sion is not alone the result of an increase in orders, Diesel engines, used in submarines and destroyers; 
but because it has been determined to provide for and for general marine construction. 
the manufacture of considerably larger brass and The enlargement of the plant has involved the 
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Special Design Hoods Over the Simplex Furnas lp to Keep Foundry Atmosphere 
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f the existing foundry department and 
the core-making department in a cen- 

on so that cores may be carried to the 

a minimum of handling. On the basis 

¢ equipment and space, the plant will have 

33 1/3 per cent additional capacity, but 

the more efficient handling of materials and 

ation of departments with respect to one 

it is believed that production may be 

50 per cent greater than it has been. The 

re ngement of the works with the moving of the 
aking department stands as an interesting 

e of what may be done with an industrial 
ishment which has grown by a succession of 
additions made from time to time as business con- 
ditions seemed to warrant. A very important limit- 
ing condition which does not always obtain in other 
cases is that the Lumen plant is surrounded by a 
closely built section of the city, with streets on part 


The Crucible Pits 


sides and a railroad on another, so that plant 
designed had to be subordinated to what land 
eas could be obtained. While the changes are 
ned to take care of the immediate future they 
ake some allowances for the possible needs 
. It was also desired to segregate the small 
work with the reduction of indirect labor 
which this should consummate. 
Lumen foundry is notable for its size as a 
rous jobbing foundry, but it is a manufac- 
rganization in the sense that it has built up 
usiness in the production of bearing metals, 
rly Lumen bearing metal, which has been 
g of the company’s business, and it also 
bbitt metals and solders. One customer, 
ple, requires 3 tons of solder daily. The 
d solder department is a separate unit. 
imen Bearing Company has been noted 
emical and physical laboratories, which 
tributed very largely to the literature on 
is metallurgy. Besides experimenting on 
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alloys for different customers for specific needs, the 


laboratories control the metals going into each melt 


and investigate the products in terms of the sp 


heations. The quality of purchased materials 


determined by the laboratories 


The plant has a large complement of oil-burning 
converter-type furnaces and oil-burning crucibk 
furnaces. While the regular crucible furnaces are 
still in existence, coke has been abandoned as a fuel, 


even in connection with the core ovens, which ar 
also oil burning, and the crucible’ pits are changed 
over to oil burning as may be needed, the plan being 
to retain crucible melting for such special alloys as 
may be under investigation or manufacture. The 
electric furnace is of the Baily type, made by the 
Electric Furnace Company of America, Cleveland, 
and rated at 100 kw. 

The second furnace is of the same type but the 
top has been redesigned to withstand higher tem 


Are Now Oil Burning 


peratures than seemed feasible in the first furnace, 
in which Lumen metal is melted. 

The oil-burning furnaces comprise 350-lb. and 
500-lb. Schwartz and 1000-lb. and 2000-lb. Simplex 
furnaces, two of the larger size forming a part of 
the melting equipment of the smelting department 
Two of the largest size will be shortly installed for 
large castings. 

Up to the present time castings as heavy as 2800 
lb. have been turned out, but it is planned to manu 
facture regularly castings as heavy as 3000 Ib. The 
capacity of the plant will thus be measured by a 
range of castings weighing 1 oz. to those weighing 
144 tons. To handle molds and ladles for the large 
castings expeditiously extra crane capacity was 
needed and an existing crane runway sufficiently 
strong, was lengthened. Forming a part of the 
group of melting furnaces, the two new Simplex 
furnaces will be placed under the main bay crane, 
a 10-ton double-trolley Euclid. As indicated by the 
plans here reproduced the molding space for thé 
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large work will be materially enlarged and much and the ovens. Core machines on the other side 
needed trucking space provided along the side of deliver to a similar set of carriers. The gravity 


i these floors. carrier serves the stock core racks from which cores 
! The first electric furnace has been moved to the are taken for use in the foundry. The blackening 
| new foundry department where the second electric bench is conveniently located, as indicated. A note 
j 


furnace will also go, with space for a third furnace worthy feature is the adequate core oven capacit) 
when it shall be needed. One of the outstanding There are four ovens for the smaller cores betweey 





















































i features of the new foundry is that it is of the the two lines of gravity carriers and four double 
modern type of substantially all-glass structure, with car ovens. Besides this, if necessary, part of the 
steel sash for the larger part of the wall areas and shelving space for finished cores may be preempted 
{ saw-tooth roof. It is lofty, be- for another oven. All ip 
ing 19 ft. 6 in. in the clear. A | all the core room stands 
; : . . ° a = A * : « . « ?, P « | ) y 
crane, formerly used in _ the : ——— pe as a proof of an increas 
! heavy casting department, is to e PATTERN SHOP ing demand in cored a 
serve the new department. 8 sate il loy castings and in par 
1 . . < . 7 
: Another feature is a longi- S SMELTING DEPARTMENT oe ticular of the special 
tudinal arrangement of the skids ® ie need of heavy castings 
: on which the molds are placed, 8 The moving of the 
| so that the number of molds may 7 core department to 
be sufficient to take the contents 2 new location has given 
° . > The Second Floor, Con 
i of a ladle. Eight new Berkshire catpinar tee Laboratories space for a commodious 
molding machines have been ws Pattern Sees Gee a metal room and has also 
: s age, ( e jwme : 2 
bought, and while some are lo- < Department provided space for the 
cated near the outside walls, as a foundry superintendent's 
i usual, the lighting is so good office which until now 
that it has been possible to place has occupied valuable 
| the remainder under a section of 
j j On! Furnaces 
COOKER EEE ‘ 
| r —__ Coehwrnaces wmder indestrial Fach 
j O:/ furnaces @ Ladle Heaters 
MOULDING FLOOR 
} FOUNDRY 
; 
employees locker 
: and wash room 
j This Accompanying Plan in baseime! w w SCALE (N FEET 
j Shows the General Ground za Co ° 25 50. 5 
; Floor Arrangement of the x : on ed 
j Lumen Bearing Company 2 < 
: Prior to the Recent Ex- x oS 
: tensions | 
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What Was the Aluminum Found! 
Has Now Been Extended and Co! 
verted into a Core Room _ with 
Added Facilities. A new lofty build 
ing also adjoins this for making the 


smaller castings and contains tw 
electric furnaces. The moving 0! 
the core room, has allowed for other 


improvements, which may be noted 
from the plans, not the least !! 
portant of which is increase 
pacity for large non-ferrous cast 
ings for which two 2000-Ib, oil fur 
naces have been secured 
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STORE ROOM 


foundry floor area. Space has also 
been provided for the engineering 
and production departments. The 
former metal room was inadequate 
and its space is now well utilize 
for patterns and flasks stored tem- 
porarily, awaiting immediate use 
the saw-tooth roof. Space is also provided for port- The rearrangement has made for the ready deliver} 
able roll-over molding machines. into the general storeroom of raw materials rece! ved 

The present or old foundry floors devoted to by motor truck or wagon as well as from the rail- 
small castings are not changed, except for a wall road. Formerly there was no adequate intermediate 
opening toward one end, which allows communica-_ resting place for patterns and flasks between the 





The Changes on the Ground 

Floor Level, Showing Im 

mediately Above this the | 

Added Foundry with Elec- | 
tric Furnaces 


MACHINE SHOP 


Drive way 
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tion with the new core room. Incidentally it is to time they were ordered on specific jobs and we! 


be noted that this opening gives opportunity for ready for the foundry floors. The raw a 
A pa 


connecting the overhead trolleys of the two mold-  storeroom incidentally has been enlarged. m 
for 1€ 


ing departments. of the old machine shop has also been set off 
The new core room is laid out on the scheme of master mechanic. 


oe ; ‘ 
the existing core room, with core-maker’s benches The plant is conspicuous for the special 
umes 


along one side and gravity carriers between them taken to insure the exhaust of the smoke and f 
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ee “FURNACE PRACTICE SHEET ae 
leas |e LUMEN BEARING COMPANY on Cone GAs 
a BRASS FOUNDERS 


ai BUFFALO 
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used to keep a record of melting 


rd is issued for each alloy melt, and 
ck is noted the time that the metal 
then the time that the metal is ready 
is pulled The card also gives 


the furnaces and the general foundry and core 
Over the furnaces and the core ovens and the 
ooling racks are hoods which deliver to roof 
heads. The roof ventilators are generously 
uted over the entire roof area and have 
efficacious in maintaining a clean atmos- 
Heating in winter is very largely accom- 
means of a fan system with sheet metal 
pipes distributing the warm air. 
The employees’ entrance leads to locker rooms 
lerneath the general offices and here are provided 
A small lunch counter with tobacco, 
pplies and soft drinks is maintained, and at 9 
ck in the morning 10 minutes is allowed for 
reation and lunching and smoking in the locke: 
vash rooms. 


“«l 


r aelvery 


tables. 


ntinuity of employment is recognized by a 
which is distributed once a year and solely 
he reason stated. The amount is 10 cents per 
for an employee who has been steadily with 
mpany for a period in excess of six months 
stribution in the last two years has taken 
at Thanksgiving time and the amounts have 
from $2.50 for the man employed six months 
for the man of the longest tenure of employ 
The foremen also get a bonus dependent on 
luction effected in manufacturing costs. 
Saturday morning a meeting is held by the 
rer, superintendent, planning department head 
ne foundry foremen to lay out the next week’s 


‘ 


; 


on 

liam H. Barr, president National Founders’ 

tion, is president of the Lumen Bearing 
H. P. Parrock is manager; N. K. B. 

works manager; L. S. Jones is sales man- 

er; Verne Skillman is metallurgist; Otto Paehlke 
perintendent, and A. Lockwood is purchasing 


nd in charge of the planning department. 


Che Field of the Electric Furnace 


Etchells, one of the designers of the Greaves- 
electric steel furnace, described in THE IRON 
11, 1917, in a recent lecture before the Shef- 


} 


lety of Engineers and Metallurgists, said that 
‘ling with the cost of melting, even at the pres- 
paratively high prices caused by war conditions, 
furnace had proved a good investment to 
isers and an immense boon in the economy of 
oduction and utilization of serap. “The war has 
is,” he said, “how to make ourselves independent 
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teel the l i } ic Ke ind ) tex 
scrap. ly pite « lifficulties of manipulation, which 
still remain to be¢ me, the electi ‘ nha 1 
part of its own to play, and ha ome to stay.” Prof 
sO Arnold, the president, observed that if the electri 
furnace had come to tay, there would have to be 
cheape1 current; that thi is one f the greatest ob 
stacles to the development of the electric furnace in 
Sheffield, which would | e to be got over in some way 


Molybdenum in the United Stat 
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An investigation has been made by the U. S, Bureau 
of Mines to ascertain why molybdenum as a possible 
source of economic wealth in this country should re 
main undeveloped. It is reported in Bulletin 111, 
“Molybdenum, Its Ores and Their Concentration.” A 
preliminary review of the situation showed that the 
market for molybdenum in alloy steels must be devel 
oped or that new uses for the metal must be created 
before the demand would be sufficient to warrant any 
extensive mining of the ore 

One of the chief factors in retarding demand from 
the alloy-steel trade was that manufacturers who might 
use the metal were kept out of the market by the fear 
of not being able to obtain steady supplies. On the 
other hand, those who might develop the extensive low 
grade molybdenite or wulfenite de posit in this country 
were prevented by the small visible demand and the 
fear that any large production would glut the market 
Owing to these conditions the mining of molybdenum 
has in the past been confined almost éntirely to smal 
scale operations on high-grade streaks of molybdenite 
ore, and the methods of recovery have been limited 
largely to cobbing and hand picking. 

The problem before the Bureau of Mines was to as 
certain the character and extent of the deposits of 
molybdenum ores in the United States;from which sup- 
plies requisite for the development of the market might 
be obtained, and how the ores might, best be concen 
trated into a marketable product. The direct purpose 
of the bureau is, on the one hand, to prove to possible 
consumers of molybdenum that the element is not as 
rare as commonly supposed, and that this country pos 
sesses many deposits of low-grade ore from which large 
supplies may be derived; and, on the other hand, to 
prove to present and prospective producers of molyb- 
denum that ther a latent market for their product 
in the alloy-steel trade which needs only the assurance 
of steady supplies for a considerable development 


The No. 1 blast furnace of the Worth Brothers Com- 
pany, Coatesville, Pa., was blown in Jan. 20. It had 
been shut down for repairs since Nov. 25. 
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Plant for Pressing’ 


and Welding Steel 


Equipment of Knox Pressed & Welded 
Steel Company at Wheatland, Pa., for 
Making Water-Cooled Parts for Furnaces 


pany, Pittsburgh, was organized by L. L. Knox, 

Irvin F. Lehman and others to manufacture 
open-hearth furnace devices, invented and pat- 
ented by L. L. Knox, of Pittsburgh. For some 
years Mr. Knox had given much attention to the 
development of devices, locking not only to the 
comfort and protection of workers at open-hearth 
steel furnaces, but also to the prolonging of the 
life of the furnace, and to secure a larger output 
with practically no increase in cost. For some 
years he had his different devices manufactured 
on contract, but owing to the growth of the de- 
mand for them the Knox Pressed & Welded Stee! 
Company was organized as a manufacturing as 
well as selling organization. The first plant of the 
company was located at Niles, Ohio, and was oper- 
ated on a small scale. This plant burned down in 
a little more than a year from the time operations 
started, and the company then removed to Far- 
rell, Pa., securing the works formerly operated 
by the Sharon Boiler Works. This plant was com- 
pletely rebuilt, the equipment needed ‘for manu- 
facturing the products of the eompany was in- 
stalled, and operations were started in August, 
1914. 

While at Farrell the company took up the man 
ufacture of steel products in addition to its spe- 
cialties and it soon became necessary to secure 
larger manufacturing facilities. With this in view, 
the company commenced to look about for a suit 


I N 1911 the Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Com- 
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able site for a much larger plant. The nec; 
ground not being available in Farrell, it w 
cided to locate at Wheatland, Pa., where th: 
pany secured a 30-acre tract, located 68 miles 
north of Pittsburgh on the Erie division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The location at Wheat- 
land was selected primarily because of favorable 
labor conditions, as that district draws from New 
Castle on the south and Greenville on the north, 
these towns being readily accessible from Wheat- 
land by railroad and interurban trolley lines and 
workmen being able to reach homes in a ver; 
short time from the plant. 

Of the 30-acre tract, 12 acres or more 
used in the building of the plant, including re- 
ceiving and shipping yards, storage yards and 
ground needed for other purposes. The ground 
plan herewith presented gives an idea of the lay- 
out. The whole property is inclosed by an 8-ft. 
fence which gives privacy to all operation:. T 
main factory building is of steel construction, 114 
ft. wide, 500 ft. long with a main bay, 70 ft. in 
span and 35 ft. high to the crane rails. The roof 
of this building is of the Warren-Ehret slag roof 
construction. The entire building is exceptionally 
well lighted, monitors being located in the roof 
and affording ventilation as well as lighting. The 
lighting has been found so satisfactory that few 
shadows are thrown in any part of the building, a 
point of importance in laying out and doing par- 
ticular work. The bay is served by three 15-ton 
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specialties, but intlude also a general line of 


Y 


n Engineering electric cranes, six 3-ton 
n wall-gantries and a number of jib cranes 
These cranes are of spe- a 
gn, made by the company itself, and are 
with Northern 3 and 5-ton electric hoists. 
at the western side of the main building 
ft. aisle which contains the power plant, _ in. 
shop and stock room, taking about one- 
remainder contains a 
shop served by two 15-ton electric trav- 
one a Case and the other a Cleve- 
ne, and also a number of jib cranes. 


individual tools. 


length, 


anes, 


while 


the 


Handling of Materials 


t switches 


witch 


1 


ranes. 


ain building are handled ina similar way. 
i1tire shop floor in the main building is of 
fied paving 
f the main bay is marked by two strips of classes: the 
paint 6 in. 


sone for 


reaking of 


ble 


Ww 


the 


tk 


from the Erie 


ck, 


and an 


ide and 7 ft. apart. 
passage of 


is liable to 


. : 
11lS ruie 


of the offender. 


e products of the Knox Pressed & Welded On 
and 


Company 


are 


ate construction, 


largely pressed 


such as 


division 
provide for material receiving and loading 
A spur is used for receiving coal. 
track extends through one end of 
n shop, depressed, 4 ft. below the floor level, 
a circle outside to a similarly depressed dead 
the outgoing end of the shop, which in 
nnects with the main spur from the Erie 

All materials are received at one end of 
in building directly from cars on this de- 
| track, and may then be taken by the over- 
Finished products at the other end 


workmen to all 
f the plant, and is kept open at all times. 


blast-furnace 
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The main e 
cludes a 100-ton Morgan Engineering 

200-ton United Engineering hydraulic 
100-ton Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. hydro-pneu 
matic press and also g 


cial tools were required. uipment in 


power press, 


press, a 


ang drills, vertical and hori 
zontal punching machines, including one with 72 


gap, capable of punching a 6-in. hole in 1-ir 
plate. There are also two hydro-pneumatic riv 
eters, one of 80 in. gap, having a capacity of 80 
tons, and the other of 100 in. gap, rated at 125 


tons. made 


The ca tings for these ‘rs were 
by Mackintosh, Hemphill & ¢ while the genera! 
design and all the other parts were made in the 


company’s shops. There are also bending rolls, 
men- which are 14 ft. between housings, planing ma 
chines, slotting machines, lathes, portable drills. 
The air hammers, etc. 

The tnaterial employed in tl nsti t101 I 

the Knox devices is, as a rule, what is known 
soft flange stee Che piate used varv in 
thickness from 5/16 in. to 1% in., and are fur 
nished in multiple lengths These plate take 
from the stock yards, are delivered overhead 


cranes to a corps of layers-out where all markings 
are completed. They are then removed to ma 
chines and irregular cuttings are made, afte: 
which they are pressed and formed on either the 
100-ton press or the 200-ton press. 
alleyway in the At this point work segregated into two 
patented dey es and competitive 


work. The 
are taken off the presses on the side ad 
10-ft. 
thence to the welders, and are 


This is a patented devices after being formed 
oining the 
fitters, 
tested on a 
concrete testing floor 25 ft. wide and 60 ft. long 


is suitable apparatus 


where they proceed to the 


aisle, 
cause dis- final] 
this testing floor there 


welded for hydrostatic tests, whereby hydraulic 
can be applied up to 250 lb. per square inch. 


pressures up to 110 Ib., ai 


pressures 
For 


ure is applied to 


pres 


ners, riveted pipe, tanks, ladles, etc. Spe- the interior of a hydraulic tank under the control 
gf, : 
Ms 
General Arrangement of Buildings and Loe 


Machinery of the 
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of Foster regulators. As needed the liquid is forced 


out of the tank and into the device at the pressure 


desired. Pressures over 110 lb. per square inch 
are obtained by means of a Worthington plunger 
pump operated with compressed air at 110 Ib. 
Two gages are always used; one on the piece 
being tested and the other at the point of delivery 
of the water. Pieces found defective are sent back 
to the welders, while the perfect pieces are piled 
until all parts are ready for shipment. 

The company has facilities for handling intri- 
cate work that ordinarily is not desired or sought 
after by other concerns. Such work, after leaving 
the punches, shears, etc., is either taken to the 
bending rolls or to the hydro-pneumatic presses, 
and then into the main aisle of the building, where 
the work of fitting, riveting, caulking and testing 
is completed. 

On the left side of the two white safety: 
as seen in the general interior view is located the 
fitting department for competitive work, the equip 
ment consisting of two bevel shears, rolls, drill 
presses and other smaller machines. On the right 
side of the two white safety lines is the equipment 
used in the manufacture of the Knox specialties 
In the foreground is the 200-ton hydraulic press, 
while a near center view shows the 400-ton hydro 
pneumatic press. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the work turned out by 
the Knox Company is welded work, and three dif- 
ferent types of welding are employed—electric, 
which is metallic electrode, oxy-acetylene and fur 
nace hammer welding. The different methods 
have special applications dependent upon the form 
and thickness of the parts, and the use to which 
the finished article is to be put and in consequence 
the type of welding is that which will give the best 
results. For some articles all three types are 
used, in others two and in others only one. Many 
of the products could not be successfully manu- 
factured, it is stated, without the equipment and 
skill for doing all types of welding. 

There is no steam equipment in the plant what 
ever, all equipment needing power being operated 
by direct-connected motors. High-tension power, 
at 22,000 volts, is purchased from the Youngs- 


lines 
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town & Sharon Street Railway Company, and js 
stepped down in transformers located outside the 
main building to 2200 volts. Other transforma. 
tions are effected inside the building. AI! ma. 
chines are equipped with individual electric AMps 
of 110 volts. There is also in the electric equip. 
ment a motor generator set, the motor of which 
operates at 2200 volts and the generator deliver. 
ing direct current for the operation of crane mo. 
tors and a few other machines. 

The lighting system is noteworthy in compris. 
ing 500-watt incandescent lamps with porcelain 
reflectors placed as high as practicable, which ip 
the main bay is 42 ft. above the floor. The result 
is accepted as thoroughly satisfactory, as the 
lights are not too dazzling and there are no shadows 
that interfere with the most delicate operations: 
indeed fine newspaper print can be read at any place 
on the shop floor. 

The business of the Knox Company is expand- 
ing so rapidly that only recently it was decided t 
add a 300-ft. extension to the main building. The 
contract for the fabrication of the steel work for 
this extension has been given to the Blaw Steel 
Construction Company, Pittsburgh. Later the 
company will be in the market for considerable 
new equipment for this extension, the exact nature 
of which has not yet been determined. It is hoped 
to have this extension completed ready for opera- 
tion by July 1. Early in the summer the compan; 
plans to build a modern office building, one stor 
in height, to contain the general plant offices. It 
is intended to use the basement some time in the 
future for a swimming pool, lockers, shower baths 
and other sanitary equipment for the employees. 

The products manufactured include water- 
cooled specialties for open-hearth and sheet and 
tin mills, such as open-nearth doors and door 
frames, skewbacks, buckstays, port coolers, bulk- 
head coolers and wall and arch coolers, port and 
furnace chills for tilting furnaces, doors and 
frames for heating furnaces, reversing valves an¢é 
gas inlet valves, shields for sheet and tin mil 
furnaces, floor stands, water boshes, etc. In addi 
tion to these specialties, the company manufa 
tures, as already indicated, a general line of plate 





The Use of a Safety Walk, Marked by White Lines and Never 
may be seen the 200-ton hydraulic press 


to be Obstructed, is Exemplified in This Shop. At ' 
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The 400-ton Hydro-pneumatic Press 


such as annealing covers, annealing pots, 

ge guards, scrap boxes, charging boxes, galvan- 

pans, acid tanks, etc. The general offices of 

the company are in the Farmers Bank Building, 

burgh. L. L. Knox is president; William C. 

Coffin, vice-president and sales manager, and Ir- 
n F. Lehman, secretary and treasurer. 


Corrosion of Panama Canal Machinery 


Corrosion has seriously affected certain parts of the 

machinery of the Panama Canal and extensive 

have been necessary, although the canal was 

{ less than three years ago. In this connection 

teresting to recall the destruction of the $500,000 

Sea Call, within a few months after its com- 

the result of galvanic action between the 

etal plates of its hull and its steel frames and 

Similar electrolytic action between dissimilar 

the valves controlling the lock water supply 

nal has been an important factor in the diffi- 

Panama. Brief extracts from General 
annual report give some of the details: 

t luring the past year disclosed that the cor- 

on the cylindrical valves has been severe In 

the west flight of Gatun Locks was drained, and 

ble cylindrical valves were examined Marked 

s taking place on certain parts of the valves, al- 

ntire valve was made of cast iron or steel, no 

being adopted in the original design In the 

average of 75 per cent of the seal segment nuts 

d n some cases fully half the nut had disap- 


was also found that the bolts holding the stops in 
in such condition that they had to be replaced in 
the lower level All valves were put in good 


1 painted with red lead 
le corrosion has taken place in the rising-stem 
: plates have been attacked similar to those 
gates, and portions in the vicinity of the rivets 
valves at Gatun and the upper and lower valves 
have been violently attacked The bottom seal 
valve which comes in contact with the Babbitt 
the bottom of the valve is being rapidly eaten 
number of the valves at the Pacific locks were it 
tion that the bottom seal had to be machined off 
valve tight 


r to protect the valve from any further electrolytic 
tween the cast-steel seal and the lower Babbitt- 

ill Babbitt-metal was removed and replaced with 
greenheart lumber The top gate-valve seal is of 
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Local Surface Hardening of Gear Teeth 


An English process, reported to be largely used for 
hardening gear teeth, is known as the Vickers. It i 
local surface hardening and consists in applying mo 
mentarily to the surface of the part to be treated an 


The surface having been raised to a high temperature, 
is quenched by the cold body of the metal beneath The 
equipment is that usually provided for oxy-acetylene 
welding, but the temperature of the flame is higher, the 
increase being obtained by adjusting the fl 


intensely hot flame from an oxy-acetylene blow pipe 


lame as ior 
welding and then increasing slightly the supply of 
oxygen. The body of the work must be kept as cool as 
possible, to insure that the quenching sufficiently 
rapid. For small parts it is customary to immerse 
them in cold water. Bodies of large parts may be left 
to cool off by themselves, but where necessary a supply 
of cold water may be allowed to flow over the work. 
In both cases the actual surface to be hardened is not 
to be submerged in water unless it is desired to give 
only a very shallow depth of hardened crust. In caleu- 
lating the cost, for the purpose of comparison with 
furnace-treated work, it is pointed out that while for 
the latter process machining is carried out to approxi- 
mate dimensions only, so that any distortion due to the 
heat treatment may be corrected by grinding and 
straightening, in the local surface-hardening process 
the work is machined to the finished dimensions, since 
no distortion is caused. 








a 
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Internal Small Part Grinding Machine 


The Lansing Stamping & Tool Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has brought out a machine for the internal 
grinding of small parts. It is designed for rapid and 
accurate production work, such as automobile parts, 
ball races, bushings; cam rollers, universal balls and 
other similar lines. Among the features are an auto- 
matic control of the work spindle, the use of hand 
feed and a semi-automatic chucking device. 

The pedestal of the machine is a one-piece casting 
about 29% in. high and weighing approximately 400 lb. 
The base is broad and the edges are given a flare which 
is relied upon to provide stability. The base, which 
may be bolted to the pedestal or mounted on a bench, 
weighs about 200 lb. 

The table is a single unit fitting in ways on the 
top of the bed and operated by a rack and pinion a1 
rangement. The work spindle head is located at one 
end while the other passes underneath the cross-slide 
table carrying the wheel spindle head. A roll, which 
engages a dog as the table is moved backward, is lo- 
cated at the rear of the table and is relied upon to 
operate a clutch arrangement in the countershaft to 
stop the work spindle when gaging is to be done. This 
device can also be operated by a foot treadle, it being 
pointed out that a positive braking action which re- 
duces lost time to a minimum is thus secured, the work 
spindle stopping as soon as the brake is applied. 

The work spindle head is mounced on a plate which 
is fitted to the table, but is capable of having its posi- 
tion altered by loosening the lock bolts and making 
such adjustments as may be required. It is possible 
to set the head at any angle up to a maximum of 90 


deg. The work spindle is of high-grade tool steel 


mounted in ball bearings and has a standard screw 
thread on the nose to hold the semi-automatic chucking 
device 


The work is held by a spring collet through the 
action of a heavy coiled spring on the end of the draw 
A slight movement of the leve: opens the 
collet and releases the work, the next piece being 
inserted in ‘the collet and clamped when the oper- 
ator releases the lever. The grinding wheel head is 
composed of two sections, the front portion being 
formed by the wheel spindle head, while the driving 


in sleeve. 





A Semi-Automatic Chucking Device and Automatic Foot 
‘ontrol Are Two Features of This Internal Grinding Machine 
for Small Parts 
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shaft head forms the rear one. The members r 
ranged so that the body of the driving shaft heag 
swivels on the base, this arrangement being reli 
to provide the necessary tension for the endless 
belts used. The adjustment of this head is mad 
small handwheel and the grinding wheel head ast 
ened to the cross-slide table by two bolts. 

The countershaft is made in three sections, 
are designated as the driving, intermediate and 
shafts. The first is connected to the lineshaft 
tight and loose pulley and drives the intermediate 
shaft by a small wood pulley. This shaft i 
drives the main one by a three-step cone pulle) 
work spindle being driven by a drum on the main 
while the grinding wheel spindle is driven by a 
»p loose cone pulley. The speed of the work spindle 
ordinarily ranges from 50 to 200 r.p.m., while t] 
the grinding spindle is normally between 15,000 and 
30,000 r.p.m., although these may be changed to suit 
the requirements of the work being handled by re; 
ing the wood pulley driving the intermediate sha 


smaller one if necessary. 


4 





Table for Calculating Tensile Testing Results 


\ conversion table to save the tedium of calculation 
of results in tensile testing has been devised by Henry 
G. Martin, Railway Steel Spring Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. One of these tables is here reproduced 
from the blueprint form in which he uses them. He 
emphasizes that the sheet is more accurate than a 
slide rule, being calculated for an area expressed to 
the sixth decimal place, and an inspector may carry a 


Vonversion of BEAM NEADINGS to pounds per square inch from, an original diameter of .750 inch, | 
Example:- Assume the beam reading to be 56420 lbs. 444 together the value of 58000, found ot 
the intersection of the horisontal line beginning "SO0000" and the vertical line heated "ax ,, 
paying 50 attention to the decimal points, and the value of 420 pound et the intersection of th 
lines beginning "400" and "20", this time regarding the decimnle. Thies gum is 132236 lbs. the | 
value per equare inch. 
10.00 | 20.00] 30.00] 40.00] 80.00] 60.00] 0.00] 60.00] so.m 
. Sse + ed eR See 
) 00 © -00 22 4 45.27 67.91 90.54 115.18)| 135.81 168.45 | 161.08 | 205.72 
100.00 226.35 248.99 271.62 294.26 316.9% } 339.83 | 2.17 | 304.00 | OT. 4.07 
“OC | 452.71 475.34 | 497.98 | 620.61 | 143.28 | 068.08 | aan} ars | 633.79 | 686.05 i 
300. 679.06 | TOL.7O | T2053 | 746.97 | 769.60) 79R.24/ 614.67 | O57.61 | 860.34) 882.79 | 
“oo. j 906.42 928.08 | 980.69 973.52 | 995.96 | 1028.80 | 1061.23 | 1043.06 | 100s.s0 | yno9.us | 
500» 1151.77 1154.41 1177.06 | 1199.60 |aeze.s | 1244.95 | 1267.88 | 1290.22 | usna.es | 1538.49 j 
600.00 |1568.12 | 1580.76 1405.39 1486.03 1446.67 | 1671.30 1403.06 | 1626.57 16pP.57 | sel. | 
700 .00 [2564.48 1607.11 [2629.75 | 3662 38 [1678.08 | 1607-08 | 2980-89 1742.98 | 1768.86 | 1788.20 ‘ 
60v .00 }2620.83 | 1835.47 | 3866.20 | 3078.76 {1902 3? | 1926.01 | 1946.64 1969.28 | 19m1.71 | 2014.58 j 


| 
PW 2037.19 | 2069-62 2062.46 2105.09 (2127.73 | 2160.36 | 2173.00 | 2195.65 | 2218.27 | 2240.00 


An Example Is Worked Out on the Sheet, Which Is Ab 
5% x 8 in Size 


set of such tables in his pocket. He finds, for example, 
that three sheets, one each for diameters of 0.499, 
0.500 and 0.501 in., cover practically all bars intended 
to be turned to a %-in. diameter. 


Pipes of Electrolytic Iron 


Pipes of electrolytic iron having a tensile strength 
of over 25 tons per square inch in any direction are re 
ported to have been made at Grenoble, France. They 
vary in length up to 5 meters (16.4 ft.) and are 300 
mm. (about 12 in.) in, diameter and 3 mm. (about % 
in.) thick. As removed from the bath the metal 8 
hard and very brittle, but after special and careful heat 
treatment it becomes of excellent quality. The product 
is claimed to be superior to cast-iron pipe in sever 
respects. 

Railroad car efficiency in the United States increase 
8 per cent in 1916 over 1913, the previous best yea! 
This is equivalent to an increase of 192,000 cars ant 
the total 2,400,000 now in use on our railroads, accor® 
ing to the Railway Age Gazette, which also estimates 
the mileage per car per day in the fiscal year, 1910, 3 
27 miles as compared with 24.5 miles in 1913. At the 
same time the average car capacity has risen from 
tons to 41 tons. 


ag 











Multiple-Spindle Drilling Machines 





izes of straight-line drilling machines have 
to the line of the National Automatic Tool 
Richmond, Ind. A number of features are 
| in these machines which are departures 
standard line. These include independent 
speeds in the rail for each spindle, an ad- 
in. on either side of the center line of 

ind a spot facing attachment. 
ndependent speed change for the spindle, it is 


ce 


es ety 





emphasized, enables large and small holes to be drilled 
simultaneously at the correct rates, as well as provid- 
neutral position for such spindles as may not be 
All of the spindles have a 2-in. vertical adjust- 
compensate for tools of different lengths or 
wear of the tools. The maximum center dis- 
the diameter of the spindle plus 1/16 in., 
, it is pointed out, enables holes to be drilled very 
se together. An adjustment for the drill spindles 
on either side of the center line of the rail in- 
eases the drilling area to cover a space equal to the 
gth of the rail and 6 in. in width. The spot facing 
tachment, which is a new feature on the company’s 
e of multiple-spindle drilling and tapping machines, 

mits multiple spot facing to be done. 
"he machine at the left of the accompanying illus- 
tion 1s equipped with rails either 24 or 36 in. long, 
former being bored for a maximum of 12 spindles 
the latter for 16. There are six speed changes, 
ging from 363 to 1188 r.p.m., which may be ob- 
‘ined as six single speeds or as three double ones in 
hich the ratio of the low to the high is 1 to 2. A 
box located at the top of the machine provides for 
ree different rates ranging from 1 to 6 in. per min. 
lling capacity of the machine is 12 holes, % in. 
meter, or equivalent in cast iron or the same 
of %-in. cored holes. The machine is driven 
ee-step cone pulley mounted on roller bearings, 
ntershaft speed being 600 r.p.m. The maximum 
from the top of the table to the bottom of 
spindles is 31 in., while from the top of the 
the bottom of the spindles the distance is 49 in. 
e has a working surface of 20 x 40 in. and 

ne weighs 4200 Ib. 

nachine in the center is equipped with rails 26 


. 


al 
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and 32 in. in length and bored for either six or eight 


spindles respectively. This machine will drill eight 
l-in. holes in cast iron or the same number of 2%-in 
cored holes. It is provided with a 20 x 30 x 32-in 
box tab!e or with an adjustable one measuring 29 x 
42 in. The weight of this machine is 7500 Ib. 

The machine at the right is similar to the one in 
the middle but is heavier, weighing 10,000 Ib. The 
rails for this machine are 32 and 40 in. long and have 
8 and 12 spindles respectively The capacity of this 
machine is 12 holes, as compared with 8 for the middle 





Spindle Arrangements with Independent Speed Changes for Each Spindle Can Be Fu for These fultiy 
Spindle Drilling and Tapping Machines as t f 


machine. Both machines have six feed changes which 
are independent of the speeds and range from % to 
4% in. per min. The number of speeds is the same, 


ranging from 128 to 525 r.p.m. These can also be ob 


tained as either single or double speeds 


Machinists’ Screwdriver with Square Shank 


A special form of machinists’ screwdriver has been 
placed on the market by the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Com 
pany, Southington, Conn. The distinctive feature is 
the square shank that enables a wrench to be employed 
in turning heavy screws. The tool is of the maker’s 
standard Solbar construction, and is designed for heavy 
work in machine shops and garages, a single bar of 
specially tempered screwdriver steel forming both the 
shank and the handle. 


Pneumatic tamping outfits have been adopted by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad for packing its rock ballast. 
Each unit, consisting of four tampers and an air com- 
pressor driven by a gasoline engine, is mounted on a 
self-propelled flat car. The lower end of the tamping 
bar remains in contact with the ballast, while the upper 
end is subjected to a rapid succession of hammer blows 
Road bed is laid by this method twice as fast as by 
hand, it is stated, and shows but one-third the usual 
amount of settlement. 


The Kilby Car & Foundry Company, Anniston, Ala.., 
is building a 10-in. straight-train motor-driven rolling 
mill of 40 tons a day capacity. It will add the manu 
facture of mine and logging cars to its lines. 


eg ee nt en 
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tion and Shrinkage—Unfairness of Test Bars 


BY DR. RICHARD MOLDENKE 


NE of the little-known characteristics of cast iron, 

which nevertheless has an important bearing on 

results where accuracy in machining is essential, 
is the ability of this material to ease up internal strains 
when allowed to remain quiescent for a more or less 
extended period of time. It seems as if the molecules 
in such a casting, by virtue of their “mobility,” can 
adjust their relative positions to an extent sufficient 
to overcome some of the existing stresses. 


The following instance will, perhaps, give a fair 
idea of the condition a casting may be in when just 
shaken out of the sand. A very large sheave-wheel, 
after shaking out, was taken outdoors to be cleaned 


and made ready for turning up. It was leaned agains 
the side of the building, but before much could be 
done an arm tore apart with a loud report. Investi 
gation showed that the sun had been shining on the 
upper rim, thus adding a slight strain to those already 
existing within the arm and thus overbalancing the 
strength of the metal in tension. Had this sheave 
been kept under cover for a while, or at least until 
machined, the strains would have eased off sufficiently 
and allowed the sun to look upon it without disaster. 

It will not be necessary to multiply examples. Every 
engineer knows the danger of water-hammer in pipe 
lines, particularly if the latter are of cast iron. Every 
mechanic knows, or should know, that it is not good to 
strike a fitting that is under steam pressure 


Difference Between Contraction and Shrinkage 


As to the “internal strains” in castings, or the s 
called “casting strains” we hear so much about, we all 
know that to get a casting reasonably true to the 
dimensions wanted requires a slightly larger pattern 
The usual allowance for gray iron is % in. to the foot 
(1 ecm. per meter) and % in. to the foot (2 cm. per 
meter) for white iron (all dimensions). This redu 
tion in length, breadth and thickness in a casting is 
erroneously called “shrinkage.” It should be called 
“contraction,” as for practical purposes it is simply 
the difference in dimensions of the casting red-hot and 
cold. In fact, it is really a “volumnar” contraction, 
and takes place after the metal has set. 

The real “shrinkage” covers an entirely different 
situation. When a casting is poorly designed—thick 
and thin parts adjoining without special need—and in 
pouring the mold it is impossible to feed properly, 
the thinner sections set more quickly than the thick 
ones and may leave the latter without means of draw 
ing in liquid metal to compensate for the reductio1 
in volume in the act of setting. As the metal sets 
against the mold walls first, and gradually thickens 
from the surface inward, when the influx of fresh sup 
plies is stopped there results a void in the center, or 
at least a spongy portion. This is “shrinkage,” and can 
be seen more particularly in white iron, by reason of 
its greater reduction in volume from liquid to solid form, 
apart from the final contraction from red heat to ordi- 
nary temperatures. The favorite places for such 
“shrinkage” are at abrupt angles, in thick parts ad- 


joining thin ones, in the rims of flywheels, hubs of 


pulleys, at the flanges of cylinders, ete. The correction 
of the trouble is not germane to this article. 

It will be seen from the above that there are really 
two kinds of reduction in volume to be reckoned with: 
First, that due to the change from the liquid to = 
solid state; second, the reduction in volume afte 
setting until ordinary temperatures have been ioniank 
The first, often called “interior shrinkage,” is a rather 


*From a paper to be presented at the February meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, New York The 
author is a consulting metallurgist, Watchung, N. J 


The Seasoning of Iron Castings’ 


Advantage and Importance of Storing to Remove 
Final Strains — Difference Between Contrac- 
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serious thing. The specific gravity of molte: 
about 6.65, and does not vary widely from th 
whether the metal on setting is gray or white 
ture—all the carbon being combined when in the n 
state. On setting, however, if gray iron res 
specific gravity will be over 6.8, and if white in 
7.8—the formation of graphite in the stru 
counting for the comparatively moderate in 
the case of gray iron. In an average cast ii 
7.5 specific gravity, the increase in density 

9 per cent—which means a very big de 
volume for equal weights of molten and so 
This situation nace for the quantities of 
metal that have to be added to a mold after p 
full in the first place, and in the case of 
ngs—particularly when of white iron—for thi 
haped sprue left in the pouring basin or gat 

Contrast this with the eventual reduction 
after setting. Here we have a linear reductio1 
1 per cent in every direction, or say a 1-in. ¢ 
from a cube the sides of which are 100 in. ea 
infinitesimal accomplishment as against the real n 
shrinkage. 

[It stands to reason that if the metal in setting 
has the power to pull apart whatever liquid materia 
may remain after feeding has stopped, and thus give 
large spongy parts in the interior of a casting, ther 
must have been set up powerful strains which affect 
the strength injuriously. This is apart from the re. 
duction of strength in the material for the section 
self. In other words, not only will the metal have 
smaller tensile strength because of the spongy natur 
of part of the section, but the interior strains counte 
balance part of the tensile strength that is avail 

This situation is intensified by the fact that 
metal in setting does so far more quickly at the m 
surface than in the interior—the cold sand walls ¢ drav 
ing away the heat from the molten iron more quick) 
at the beginning of the setting process than later wher 
this heat has to travel through a more or less th 
shell of metal already set. The consequence is a highe 
percentage of combined carbon at the surface than i! 
the interior of the casting. In the extreme case—tl 
of chilling the surface—we have a white iron surf 
and a gray iron interior. The relative change 
pecific gravities of the same molten iron turned 
two extreme forms of iron as cast will indi 

iins there must be within the casting in qui 
to the differences in volume which the two metals wa! 
to occupy when set but cannot properly occupy on 
count of the quickness of the setting action. 

Finally come the strains due to the cont 
the set material until ordinary temperatures ha 
reached. This has been stated as % in. to the foot 
rray iron (about 1 per cent), and % in. to the foot 
white iron (about 2 per cent). In large castings this 
very serious. Suppose, in the case of a big fi 
the rim sets fast enough to hold the much co 
as in one set of jaws of a testing machine, the hud- 
held by the arms on the other side of the wheel— 


ing the other set of jaws. Surely the arm in wanting 
to reduce in length % in. to the foot (1 cm. per meter 
must be under a terrific strain if not allowed to 05 
In the case of white iron the situation is much wor 
such castings as handbrake wheels (subsequently 
nealed for malleable castings) snapping apart when 
allowed to cool in the sand in the ordinary w2y- ~ a 


work must be shaken out as quickly as set, take! 
special ovens and allowed to cool down very gradue 

Sufficient has been said to make the case of cast 
look very weak. Fortunately, there are two phenom 
which help to overcome some of the injurious strain 





en a 
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The first is the fact that cast iron—particu- 
y cast iron—in the act of setting (between 
| solid) can be stretched. The second is the 
ntioned “seasoning” or easing up of the re- 
trains after the final contraction—through 
ty of the molecules. It is the stretching of 
during the setting that saves the flywheel 
rupture before the new strains due to final 
are introduced. It is the inability of white 
etch very much which makes for so many 
tings in the malleable process which would 
ously affected by the final contraction. 


Unfairness of Test Bars 


ve discussion of the actual situation in mak 

; has another bearing. Purchasers of cast- 

wonder why foundrymen who really know 

about their basic material are so uncom- 

opposed to test coupons on their product. 

ents given above should convince the man 

east somewhat familiar with cast iron that 

iir to the maker of the casting to judge its 

a test piece subject to a variety of strains 

i as the result of position, manner of at- 

method of pouring of the metal, etc., of 

It is further unfair to the purchaser—if he 

it—to judge by coupons, as there are many 

artificially strengthening such test pieces. 

only one way of testing a casting properly, 

is to break it. Obviously this will not do, 

for repetition work a given percentage of 

can be thus tested. For all other cases the 

ethod of obtaining a reasonable assurance on 

ject is the making of standard test bars, en- 

apart from the castings but of the same iron, 

iking these test bars under conditions giving the 

the best possible chance to show just what it is, 

ther artificially strengthened, nor filled with strains 
deliberately weakened. 


Importance of Seasoning Castings 


I brings us to the real object of this note. Every 

knows that in planing up a slab of cast iron 

sides to get a true job it is necessary to take 

‘ut, reverse, and take a cut on the other side, 

erse again for the finishing cut, finally re- 

r the last cut. If this is not done there will 

| surfaces to deal with on account of the in- 

trains. Again, it is well known that to get 

piston is a rather difficult matter. Even after 

to a finish it is apt to get out of true. It is 

nerally known, however, that if such a cast- 

te or piston is allowed to remain in storage for 

period, the results will be much more satis- 

The castings have “seasoned.” Where estab- 

are familiar with the situation, orders for 

are placed far ahead of requirements. Since, 

r, on getting to the bottom of a big pile the 

of tracing defective work becomes correspond- 

rder, only shops having their own foundries 

to do much storing. 

ent demand for very high-class machined 

evinced by automobile cylinders, pistons, 

ompressor cylinders, etc., should bring 

on of “seasoning” out very prominently. 

he writer has shown but little knowledge 

t in the trade generally, though where 

ioundrymen were connected with the in- 

lved, these were very much alive to the 

general, the difficulty seems to be the in- 

toring up ahead, or when so doing of strik 

e product when least expected, particularly 
es as castings tor piston rings, etc. 

t seems the best indirect explanation of the 

action, we are indebted to the well-known 

A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., who in his famous 

on “tumbling” castings to increase their 

ound that by the action of light blows, often 

the internal strains were relieved to such an 

at the real value of the metal came into play. 

ility” of the molecules was aided by artificial 


; 


¢ 
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means. Incidentally, however, the tests establish th 
“mobility” of the molecules in cast iron very satisfa 
torily. Replace half-an-hour’s tumbling by 6 months’ 
quiescence and the molecules will have done their work 
with somewhat the same results. 

In view of the possible depression scheduled for this 
country on the close of hostilities in Europe, would it 
not be well to ease up operations slowly instead of shut 
ting down tight? This would help the industrial situa 
tion adjust itself more safely and at the same time 
stock up supplies of castings which will be all the bet 
ter for having seasoned. Inasmuch as similar improve 


ment has been noticed in the case of ingots, billets and 
other iron-base products, the same argument would 
hold. 

The writer presents this memorandum in the hope 
that a discussion may bring out present practice and 
possible applications with respect to an almost un 
known but highly valuable characteris f cast iro 


; 


and allied materia 


W. M. Bailey Assistant to President 
Dinkey 


made of the appointment of Wil- 
liam M. Bailey as assistant to A. C, Dinkey, president 
Midvale Steel Company, Cambria Steel Company, 
Worth Brothers Company and Wilmington Steel Com 


Announcement 





WILLIAM M. BAILEY 


pany, the appointment becoming effective Feb. 1 Mr 
Bailey will have charge of accidents and workmen’s 
compensation, safety and welfare, labor, real estate and 
housing, police, insurance, contributions and such other 
matters as may be assigned to him. He will have the 
large and important task of organizing an entirely new 
department of the combined companies. 

Mr. Bailey was born in Pittsburgh in 1881. He at- 


tended the public schools in that city, and worked 
business in the Pittsburgh 
district before entering the service of the Carnegie 
Steel Company in 1900. His first employment with the 


several years in the glass 


latter company was as a messenger in the office of 
assistant to President Homer J. Lindsay. On March 1, 
1906, he was transferred to the office of President A. C. 
Dinkey as a stenographer, and a year later assumed 
the duties of secretary to the president. He left the 
Carnegie Stee] Company Oct. 1, 1915, upon the forma- 
tion of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, but 
continuing in the same capacity as before. Walter H 
Lewis has succeeded Mr. Bailey as secretary to Presi 
dent Dinkey 
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TWO-BELT FINISHING MACHINE 


Turret Arrangement Employed in Finishing Flat 
Surfaces of Dies, Hinges, Etc. 


A finishing machine of the two-belt type equipped 
with a turret attachment has been brought out by 
John C. Blevney, Newark, N. J. It is designed for 
finishing flat surfaces, such as lock fronts, hinges, 
striking plates, sash lifts, escutcheon plates, planer 
blades, cutting dies, etc. The use of a turret ar- 
rangement enables one set of parts to be finished 
by the machine while another lot is being removed 
and a third one made ready. It is emphasized that 
this gives an increased production, an average of 
five times as compared with that formerly possible 
being claimed. The output of the machine is gov- 
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is transmitted through the rubber cushio) 
the belts to conform to the irregularities o1 

of the work and, it is explained, press ha 

the high points of the work than on the low 

that in the grinding action of the belts 1} 
points will be cut down while the lower o: 

less affected, the reciprocation of the plate: 
relied upon to help this action. 

The side oscillating table J is located underneat) 
the belts and has the length of its oscillations varieg 
by the crank J, a screw adjustment K providing for 
centralization with relation to the belts. The turre; 
L, which has an H-shaped face and holes in th 
bar extensions, is placed on the table. The tables 
of the machine M have pins registering with holes 
in the turret and a set of holes that are relied upon 
to engage with corresponding pins and hold the 
work holding plate N which has pins or bars te 





4 Cushion and an Abrasive Belt in Conjunction with an Arrangement for Removing One Lot of Small Flat Articles Suc! 


is Dies, Hinges, Locks, Etc., While Another Is Being Finished 


erned by the time it takes to finish the number ol 
pieces on the table in relation to the time consumed 
by the operator in removing the finished pieces of 
work and reloading the plate. 

The machine is of the builder’s standard two 
belt type which was illustrated in another form 
in THE [RON AGE, Feb. 25, 1915. It has a cushion 
belt running over two pulleys w:th an abrasive belt 
running over this and a third pulley, the proper ten 
sion being maintained by the levers A. The essen- 
tially new feature of the machine is the platen B 
formed of bars between which the hardened mor 
tised platen blocks C that are kept from contact 
with one another by separators move freely up and 
down. The platen lock D holds the separators and 
the blocks in position. These blocks have projec 
tions at the top of a predetermined size in relation 
to the contact surface. A rubber cushion £ is laid 
over the blocks and the rubber cushion holder F 
is placed above this in turn. The pins on the holder 
are employed to hold the weights G required to 
supply the pressure in grinding. A lever H, when 
in the position shown at the left of the accompany- 
ing illustration, holds the platen from contact with 
the belts and stops the grinding or finishing. When 
in the position shown at the right, the platen is 
bearing against the belt. The platen is recipro 
cated by a crank capable of adjustment to give more 
or less movement. 

With the belts resting on the work the platen 
blocks, under the pressure of the weights which 


Enables a Marked Increase in Output to Be Secured fror 


keep the work from sliding sideways, the belts b 
ing relied upon to hold it down. 

In operation the work is placed on the plate \ 
the lever H being in the position shown at the lett 
The turret is then rotated to bring the work unde! 
the belts and the lever H is thrown to the opposit« 
position. The setting wheel O is manipulated t 
cause the work to press the belts and the plate 
blocks upward until the upper edge of the mortis 
P will have the proper limit finishing distance in its 
relation to the adjoining bar of the platen. In othe! 
words, the descent of the blocks is limited by th 
amount of stock to be removed, as when the uppe! 
edge of the mortise and the adjoining bar are ! 
contact no further finishing can take place. The 
work of finishing is now begun and while this 's 
being done the second plate is filled with another 
lot of work. When the first lot is finished the lever 
H automatically swings into position to ho'd the 
platen from contact with the belts. The finishe¢ 
pieces are then removed, while the second lot 
substituted and the work of grinding continued 


The Mason washer and specialty making machines 
for utilizing scrap plate formerly built by the Josep? 
M. Mason Machine Company, Philadelphia, are "°* 
built and sold by the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Company of that city, which has been appointed ois 
sole authorized builder and agent. All inquiries 4° 
orders for machines and parts in the future show d 
sent direct to the Southwark Company. 
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ACTORY WINDOW SASHES 


| « Which Economize Heat and Eliminate 
Condensation on the Glass 


:diation of heat through various types of win- 

T sashes and the prevention of condensation in 
.d sashes formed the subject of a paper by 

N. Sheldon, presented at the annual meeting of 

rican Society of Mechanical Engineers in De- 

1916. The paper described a series of experi- 
ynducted by W. S. Brown under the direction 

author in which sashes of various descriptions 


we tted over an insulated box. The temperature on 
the interior was maintained at definite figures during 
the irse of the experiments by means of an electric 
heater. The temperature outside of the box was also 


maintained at a predetermined point by means of elec- 
tro-thermostatically controlled steam radiator. Con- 
stant difference of temperature or “heat head” con- 
dit ns on two sides of the sash were thus established 
and the rate of transmission determined for each type 
of sash at several sets of temperature differences. 
Table 1 presents the conditions of several experiments 
and also the results as to heat transmission and con- 


jensation. 
Table 1—Conditions and Results 
Thick- Arrange- Per 
g ness ment Cent 
Single Size of of of Panes Air of Glass 
r Panes, Glass, -——--—— Space. Area 
I Sash In In High Wide In. Exposed 
1s Steel 12x18 4 5 4 anh 85 
Steel 12x18 1% 5 4 3/16 85 
Steel 12x18 4 5 { y% 85 
iD Wood 12x18 4 5 4 iy 8&5 
58 Wood 12x18 4 5 4 85 
6D Steel 14% x 21 A 4 3 % 71.5 
78 Steel 14% x 21 % 4 3 ; 71.5 


The transmission of heat through a sash is desig- 
nated as H and is expressed on the basis of the B.t.u. 
transmitted for 24 hr. per degree Fahr. per square foot 
f opening. The values of H for temperature differ- 
ences, ranging from 40 to 80 deg. Fahr. and for the 
entire set of experiments are plotted in the accompany- 
In order to emphasize the practical application of 
experiments, the author presented a typical prob- 
en the design of reinforced concrete buildings. The 


tho 


ny bie Ho 


YU eo 





egrees Fahrenheit, Heat Head 


es of window glazing, the number of British 
nsmitted in 24 hr. per degree Fahrenheit 
mperature per square foot of window area 
H—may be determined from the curves 
ings to be glazed aggregated 37,800 sq. ft. 
‘ge inside temperature to be maintained was 
*. Fahr. and the average outside temperature over 
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per pound of coal was 8500 B.t.u., and the length of the 
heating season was 4850 hr. The assumed cost of hot 
water heating plant per square foot of heating surface 
including the heater was 60 cents, based on minus 10 


the heating season was 35 deg The heat delivered 


deg. Fahr. outside temperature and a cost of coal per 
2000 Ib. of $4. The question to be answered was whether 
it would be more economical to use single or double 


glazed sash and, if the latter, what depth of air space 


Table 2 Su } iry of Results 
Air Yearly -Initial Expenditures— 
Space, H Coal Heating 
Glazing In B.t.u Bill Sash System Total 
A. Single 27.7 $1,750 $15,600 $11,040 26.640 
B Double 3/16 22.3 1,410 21,000 7,680 28,680 
Cc. Double % 20.0 1,260 25.750 6,900 32,650 


would be most economical. Table 2 summarizes the re 
sults of the three propositions. 

From this table it is evident that an investment of 
$2,040 for B over A would result in an annual saving 
of $340 worth of coal or 17 per cent gross on the ad- 
ditional investment. Also an additional investment of 
$6,010 for C would result in an anuual saving of $490 
worth of coal or only 8 per cent on the additional in- 
vestment. The choice, therefore, lies between A and B 


0 Experiments on Window Sashes 
f 


70 Deg. Temperature 


40 Deg. Temperature 
Difference 


Difference 


Humid- Humid 
H ity Condensation H ity Condensation 
33.6 28 All 28.5 36 None 
21.6 29 15 outer panes 20.5 34 None 
24.0 30 1 outer, lin- 22.5 43 Slight on 1 outer 
side pane and 1 inner pane 
15.1 31 None 13.9 49 None 
293 29 12 25.5 44 Practically none 
16.4 36 ] outer 15.2 54 1 outer pane 
29.7 25 All 26.4 43 All 


and the final decision depends upon the earnings the 

owners expect to make on other investments. With a 

different unit cost of coal, a warmer or cooler climate 

or a different heating system, the conclusion might be 
entirely changed. 

In regard to condensation, the following conclusions 
were reached: Condensation in the air space of double- 
glazed sash can be eliminated almost entirely by con 
necting the air space directly to the outside air by a 
small breathing hole, and at the same time effectively 
sealing it from the entrance of warm air within the 
building. In attempting the design of a double-glazed 
sash according to these principles, it is suggested that 
the following points be considered: 

a—The opening should be very small, say a %-in 

hole, to prevent a direct loss of heat by con 
vection from the air space. 

b—The location of the breathing ho!e is immaterial, 

except that a consideration of heat economy 
makes the bottom preferable. 

c—The breathing hole should be protected from the 

weather and dirt. 

A high-grade elastic putty should be used. On 
account of wind pressure, difference of expan 
sion between steel and glass (about 65 per 
cent), careless setting, etc., absolute sealing of 
the inner panes probably will not be accom 
plished. However, these tests show that a 
sufficient degree of tightness can be obtained. 
and that the larger part of the breathing will 
occur through the opening made for this pur 
pose. 


~~ 


e—Leaks between air spaces should be eliminated 


An organization of employees in the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, works of the Whitaker-Glessner Company has 
been formed known as the Whitaker-Glessner Fellow- 
ship Club. The plans are to provide a building fitted 
with an assembly hall, pool and billiard tables, social 
rooms, shower and tub baths, gymnasium, etc. 
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NEW POWDERED COAL PROCESS* 


Correct and Intimate Mixture of Coal and Air 
Secured in a Carbureter 


HE development and perfecting of means and proc- 

esses of preparing and burning powdered coal have 

been along the line naturally to be expected; that is, 
from an effort to burn fine slack by blowing it over or 
upon the surface of a burning fuel bed by use of a 
steam jet, and later by crushing or pulverizing the coal 
to what at that time was considered a fine size, blowing 
it into the furnace with part or all of the air necessary 
for combustion and burning in suspension, to the pres- 
ent standard of pulverizing so that not less than 85 
per cent will pass through a 200-mesh screen and be 
thoroughly intermingled in a carbureter with the prope 
amount of air for perfect combustion before discharging 
into the furnace. The advantage of drying coal down 
to 1 per cent or less moisture to burn in powdered form 
to the best advantage was not fully appreciated. The 
drying originally was done in an effort to bring the 
coal to a better condition for pulverizing rather than to 
realize the beneficial effect it would have in its burning. 
A full appreciation of the need to have the coal dry and 
fine led to the development of the drying and pulveriz- 
ing equipment to a point which leaves little more to be 
desired. 

In the carburization process the mixing of the pul- 
verized coal and air is done in a casing containing two 
chambers, with an auxiliary supply of air which comes 
into the second chamber and is there mixed with the 
coal-laden air in such a way that the intermingling of 
the coal and air is carried to completeness. The appa- 
ratus is called a carbureter, and from this the coal 
passes directly to the burner, at the mouth of which it 
is burned, the velocity of the air always being greater 
than the rate of flame propagation. 

Speed control of the feeding worm, as well as adjust- 
ment of the air valves, is synchronized where the Archi- 
medean screw is used, so that when it is desirable to 
increase the feed of coal, the supply of air is propor- 
tionally increased automatically, or decreased, as the 
case may be. If the proper relation of the synchroniz- 
ing members has once been established, the amount of 
coal burned per unit of time may be increased or de- 
creased with positive assurance of perfect combustion 
even though handled by ordinary labor. 

In the use of air pressure control for removing the 
powdered coal from the hopper, the valves controlling 
the auxiliary air are synchronized with the air pres- 
sure valves used in the hopper in such a manner that 
the mixing of the coal dust and air is made complete 
in the carbureter before being introduced into the fur- 
nace, 

It is of course understood that in the development of 
a new art many ways of accomplishing things are de- 
vised and different degrees of attainment result. This 
has been true in the development of powdered coal. 
Some methods in its early use naturally were crude, 
but the manner of use which ultimately will become a 
standard, from the fact that it will bring about the 
greatest economy and efficiency, is that which not only 
supplies the exact and proper amount of air with the 
coal for complete combustion when discharged into the 
furnace at the burner, but which also carries the mixing 
of the coal and air to a point at which there is no 
question that each particle of fuel will be brought into 
contact with its proper amount of oxygen. Added to 
this must be an arrangement by which the coal and air, 
after being thus intimately mixed, will be delivered to 
the burner without opportunity for the coal particles to 
settle before their discharge with the air into the fur 
nace. 

Some systems of using powdered coal require an 
excess amount of air, nearly equal to that needed for a 
grate fire. If means are at hand whereby each particle 
of fuel can be brought into touch with the proper 
amount of oxygen there will be no need of excess air, 


*From a recent paper by Alonzo G. Kinyon, consulting 
engineer, Powdered Coal Engineering & Equipment Company, 
Chicago 
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and greater economy and efficiency will result. Powdereg 


coal affords this means, but until the carburization prog. 
ess was brought out, full advantage was not taken of 
this possibility. This can only be appreciated when at. 
tention is called to the fact that when coal is pu 
to such a size that 85 per cent will pass through a 299. 
mesh screen, there will be exposed to contact with the 
air more than 1872 sq. in. of surface, as compared with 
6 sq. in. of surface exposed in an original 1-in. ey} 
before pulverization. A 1-in. cube pulverized as above 
will produce over thirty-five and one-half milli: 

or particles, and from this fact it will be seen that th 
degrees of intimate mixture of coal and air particles 
may extend through a very wide range. 

The gratifying results secured in burning powdered 
coal when properly dried and pulverized, as compared 
with burning on grates, have been such as to lead some 
to believe that the ultimate of perfection has beep 
reached, and efforts to carry the mixing of coal and air 
still further have been abandoned as useless. That this 
is a mistake is confirmed by the results obtained in the 
carburization process. Tests have been made in which 
the highest temperature and gas analysis have beer 
found to exist within 2 to 3 ft. of the burner, showing 
that combustion is almost instantaneous and is complete 
within this short space. 


The Slag Question 


Research work develops the fact that where the 
proper amount of air is supplied and intimately mixed 
with the finely powdered coal, trouble from slag forma- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, and really becomes a 
negligible quantity. The reason for this is that the 
mechanical combination of the coal and air is carried to 
such an intensified point before entering the furnace, 
that when it does reach the furnace, the chemical com- 
bination of the oxygen of the air with the fuel elements 
of the coal takes place almost instantly, with the result 
that not only does perfect and instantaneous combustion 
ensue, but slag formation is almost instantaneous and 
is confined to the zone within a few feet of the burner, 
and its control and disposal become simple even with 
coals that have a high ash content. The per cent of ash 
in coal does not necessarily indicate in all cases the 
amount of trouble to be expected from slag. On the con- 
trary, due to the different elements entering into the 
make-up of the ash, a low ash coal may be more 
troublesome than one having an excessively high ash 
content but a different and favorable combination of 
elements. 


A New Form of Optical Pyrometer 


Barnes & Morris, London, England, have placed on 
the market an interesting form of optical pyrometer 
The instrument is intended for use in any case where 
the heated body is visible, either directly or by reflec- 
tion, the fields in which it can be employed including 





A Prism of Specially Prepared Dark Glass Cap 

ble of Being Moved Through the Field of Vi: 

Until the Color Disappears Indicates the T* 
perature in This Optical Pyrometer 


the heat treatment of metals, and in foundries 4m 

steel plants. 
mD . . . ith a 
The instrument consists of a brass tube wit! 


active of the 

small telescope arranged so that the objective of '™ 
telescope focuses the image of the heated body ® 4 
movable prism inside the tube. The image on the prs" 
the eye 


magnified is revealed to the observer through +f 
piece of the telescope, a suitable shield being provie® 
to prevent exterior light from reaching the eye. 

The prism is made of a specially prepareé 


dark 
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ved to cut off the light emitted by a heated 
arious temperatures and capable of being 
ugh the field of vision by a rack and pinion 
a milled head at one side of the tube. As 
is turned the thicker portion of the prism 
jually into the field of vision, and the article, 
ature of which it is desired to measure, ap 
ecome gradually darker in color until the 
ippears entirely. The position of the prism 
the temperature and by referring to the scale 

of the instrument the reading can be ob 


y 


2-In. Speed Lathe with Belt Drive 


speed lathe equipped with belt or motor 

been placed on the market by the Oliver 
yy y Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. It has a 
cone pulley, a hand-feed carriage with com- 

vel rest and a set-over tailstock. The lathe 

ly built has a bed 60 in. long, which enables 

n. long to be mounted between the centers, 

being 12 in. over the bed and 9% in. over 

eadstock is 12% in. long and 10% in. wide and 

istable split bronze bushings grooved on the 

r oil passage, the lubricant being supplied by 

g¢ devices from oil wells having both level and 

The end thrust is cared for by the ends 
ne pulley pressing against the bronze bush- 
he adjustment being made by expanding the 
The smallest step of the pulley is fastened se 
the spindle and is threaded into the remainder 





12 hk in Diameter and 36 In. Long Can Be 
This Speed Lathe While Attachments Enable 
Boring or Recessing to Be Done 


e pulley. The steps of the pulley range 
to 6% in. in diameter and are 1% in. wide, 
eeds available ranging from 700 to 2800 r.p.m. 
e has white bronze ring-oiling bearings 3 in. 
ire adjustable for wear. The spindle is 15 
with a %-in. hole extending through it and 
a No. 2 Morse taper. 
dis a cored casting 6% in. deep, 6% in. wide 
long. The top is planed flat and the inside 
machined to act as ways for the head and 
A hand-feeding carriage and compound 
are regularly furnished, but these can be 
plain bed furnished if desired. The 
ne Carriage are cast on the side of the bed 
brackets are fastened on the back to 
tool rack. A hand-feed tool carriage with 
and compound swivel rest is regularly fur- 
itter carrying a slotted tool post and hav 
se of 34% in. The apron has a bearing of 
he bed and a travel of 37 in. A cut steel 
nion actuated by a handwheel provides for 
nt. The tailstock is of the open side design 
the bed by a positive clamp. A _ set-over 
rnished for taper work. 


nd 
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Portable Bandwheel Grinding Machine 


A portable grinding machine for refacing bandmill! 
wheels in sawmills has been developed by W. C. Barn 
hart, Seattle, Wash. This work is done without remov 
ing the wheels from their bearings, and another appli 
cation of the principle is to pulley or cylindrical grind 








Refacing Bandwheels in Saw Mills Without R 
moving Them from Their Bearings Is Ons 
the Applications of This Vortable Grit 


ing where the surface to be ground can be driven at a 
peripheral speed of from 5000 to 9000 ft. per min 
The use of this device, it is emphasized, enables the 
wheel to be ground in one-quarter of the tim 
required. 

The grinding wheel is held against the surface being 
ground at an angle with respect to the axis of the pul- 
ley and is revolved by the friction of the grinding ac- 
tion. The wheel has no independent drive, as is the 
case with the belt or motor driven grinding wheel, but is 
simply revolved by frictional contact with the surface 
being finished. It is pointed out that the reason for the 
high efficiency of the machine lies in the ability to se 
cure a normal grinding action at high speed which per- 
mits a correspondingly fast feed across the face of the 
pulley. To secure this action the differential speed be 
tween the work and the abrasive wheel should be about 
5000 ft. per min.‘ Varying the angle of the abrasive 
wheel with reference to the axis of the pulley produces 
a slower or faster rate of revolution of the wheel in 
proportion to the speed of the pulley 


isually 


All Rifle Manufacture Subject to Tax 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has notified 
the manufacturers of firearms of his ruling that the 
munition tax law applies to all firearms of every de- 
scription, whether used for the purposes of war or 
otherwise. Makers of such arms as sporting rifles, 
shotguns and various other types of weapon never used 
in connection with armies and navies had argued before 
the commissioner that these products should not be in- 
cluded under the same head as army rifles, machine 
guns, etc. 


An apparatus has been invented by Edwin E. Slick, 
Johnstown, Pa. (U. S. 1,206,150), which is particularly 
adapted to the stripping of steel ingots, the larger ends 
of which are upward. The method consists in lifting 
the molds containing the ingots from their supporting 
stools, placing them and holding them firmly while the 
lower end is exposed and then pushing the ingot upward 
and partly out of the mold. It is then grasped by its 
upper end and removed. 
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The Foreign Trade Aspect of the Tariff’ 





Bargaining Features of the Highest 
Importance in View of New European 


Alignments—Duties May Limit Exports 
BY WILLARD STRAIGHT 


The treaty fabric under which the major part of 
the trade of the world was conducted prior to 1914, 
with its wide extension of “favored nation” treatment, 
has been virtually destroyed by the war. Our own com- 
mercial arrangements with the belligerents have not 
been altered, but we have at present no commercial 
treaty with Russia. Our relations with some of the 
ther powers rest on bases which are antiquated or im 
provised. In any case the belligerent powers will neces 
sarily recast their arrangements with the United States 
to conform to the provisions of the instruments on 
which their own mutual relations will be based. The 
tariff systems of the world will be revised to meet new 
conditions. To pay interest on enormously increased 
national debts, tariff duties as well as direct taxation 
must be increased. To endeavor to obtain the sums 
required merely by fresh taxation would be to place 
in undue burden upon capital and industry. Fresh 
wealth must be created by the development of pro- 
ductive power. Such stimulated production must of 
necessity find an outlet in the export trade 


British Tariff Policy 


Although Great Britain has not as yet ostensibly 
departed from her traditional free trade policy, duties 
have been increased, charges have been imposed on 
articles hitherto admitted free, and the importation of 
others has been prohibited. These changes have been 
made to raise revenue, to curtail luxury and to give 
additional space on British ships for the transportation 
of necessities. But there has been a noticeable trend 
toward the idea of a tariff for protective purposes. It 
seems possible, therefore, that a tariff or economic part 
nership between the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies, and preferential arrangements between the 
British Empire and the Entente Allies may be estab 
lished. Similar arrangements may be made by the Cen- 
tral Powers. The three Scandinavian nations entered 
into a comprehensive trade agreement in July last. The 
difficulty of reconciling conflicting interests may make 
these combinations unworkable in their most extreme 
form; but the fact that they are contemplated is sig 
nificant and must not be disregarded. We do not know 
what will happen, but whatever it is we should be pre 
pared to meet it. For example, in order to secure the 
trade of South America, the United Kingdom may be 
willing to offer South American countries concessions 
impossible when the United Kingdom was a free market 
but feasible under a system of reciprocity which a Brit 
ish tariff would permit. Under possibly broader pref- 
erential arrangements between the Entente Allies or the 
Central Powers, South American countries may be able 
to obtain from them preferential rates in return for 
reciprocal advantages. Offers of this sort, coming from 
either allied group, would be particularly attractive 
because of long established trade relations, especially 
with England, Germany and Italy, and because of the 
large investment which these nations and France have 
made in South America. 

If the European groupings, as a result of the war, 
are either collectively or individually to utilize bargain 
ing tariffs as they have in the past, under their maxi- 
mum and minimum, or general and conventional sys 
tems, it is essential that the United States should be in 
a position to protect its interests. The Entente Allies, 
for example, apparently contemplate post-bellum dis- 
‘rimination against the trade of the Central Powers. It 
has been stated that every effort would be made to con- 
tinue close commercial] relations with the neutral na- 


*From an address before the fourth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, Pittsburgh, Jan. 25, 1917 
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tions. Will the maintenance of such relations, } 

be made contingent upon the willingness of neutrals 
discriminate against German trade? The best method 
of avoiding such a dilemma is to realize that it 
arise. If this or other equally difficult situations 
possible, should we not now consider measures wh 
will render them improbable? 


alt 


A Bargaining Tariff 


The trend of economic policies in Europe is 
fest. The need for maintaining our export trad 
obvious. The United States will be the richest marke 
in the world after the war. The United States w 
the most serious competitor which European industr 
will be obliged to meet in its campaign for recou; 
the losses of the present struggle. This war has dem 
strated the fact which some of us in this country hav 
heretofore been disposed to ignore—that internati 
trade, like domestic trade, is essentially an exchang: 
commodities. We cannot hope that we shall continue t 
sell some $3,000,000,000 more of goods than we 
Commercial relationships to be permanent must 
mutually advantageous. If we wish to sell our goods 
abroad, we must in turn purchase from foreign pro- 
ducers. Our purchasing power, therefore, is our first 
line of economic defense. To utilize it as such we must 
be able intelligently to regulate the importation into 
this country of goods which other nations desire to sel] 
to us. By so doing, we may demonstrate the advan- 
tages which they may gain by purchasing articles which 
we in turn desire to export. We need a “bargaining’ 
tariff. A “bargaining” tariff to be effective should be 
flexible. It should be possible to apply its provisions 
to meet situations as they arise. Our present tariff 
laws are inadequate from both points of view. What- 
ever be the underlying principle of the tariff it should 
possess adequate resources for the encouragement of 
our foreign trade and its protection from undue dis 
crimination. A tariff law may be so framed 
that within certain specified limits fixed by Congress 
the Executive may utilize the tariff either to se 
concessions for American trade or to prevent discrin 
nation against our products, or our interests in foreig! 
lands. 

Congress, in connection with various tariff bills, has 
from time to time contemplated the “bargaining” poten- 
tialities of the tariff. This phase of the problem 
however, has received but small consideration from our 
legislators. The maximum and minimum provisions 0 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff were debated by the Senate 
for less than an hour. This subject has not formed the 
basis for public discussion since the time when im 
mediately after the Napoleonic wars our markets were 
flooded with British manufactures, and our trade dis 
criminated against by the nations of Europe. 

The tariff may be utilized for the encouragement 
export trade in either or both of two ways—throug® 
reciprocal tariff concessions, or by the threatened app! 
cation of retaliatory measures to prevent discrimin& 
tions. The United States in the past has availed itse! 
of both methods. ; 

[The author here reviewed the bargaining prov!s!®! 
in previous tariffs. ] 


The Present Tariff 

The amendments to the Underwood bill, dis ussed 
and adopted by the Senate but not concurred in by “* 
House of Representatives, vested in the Executive 
power to retaliate in the case of discrimination ag3!™ 
our products, either by the increase of duties on cert#!” 
specified dutiable articles or by the imposition of 4 tie 
on certain specified articles on the free list. Under ™ 
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.riff, 60 per cent of the articles imported into 
try are admitted free of duty. Ninety-five per 
e value of imports from South America, with 
tion of Cuba the same proportion of imports 
tral America and the West Indies, 90 per cent 
; ports from Africa, 97 per cent of those from 
nd 70 per cent of those from Asia now enter 
ithout payment of duty. 

derwood-Simmons bill, it is true, empowers 
nt to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements, 
we have nothing to give we cannot hope to 
advantages from others. The present re 
‘ustoms revenues, moreover, is inadequate. 
reased expenses of Government, it is now 
nerease the duty on certain articles and to 
duty on others now entering duty free. Ow 
hedules, together with such changes as may 
, n the near future, therefore, must be regarded 
im rather than a maximum tariff. Where 
ties are advocated, it is impossible to con 
luctions from present rates which the ne 

eciprocity treaties would entail. 


Revenue vs. Foreign Trade 


agitation for increased duties is appar 
col dered without reference to the effect 


altera 


ation of our present schedules may have 
export trade It has been suggested that a 
ced upon coffee. This would greatly i: 
What effect would it have on our 
from which country we derive ow 
» By virtue of a Brazilian ex 
we now enjoy a 20 per 
n 16 articles. We have 
on flour, which enables us successfully to 
northern part of Brazil with Argentine 
hich would otherwise hol 


Bra il, 
offee S ipply { 
. : ‘ ao! , 
cent ad valore 


a 30 per cen 


1 a monopoly in the 
in market. Brazilian sugar exporters, however, 
They advocate 
free listing of all flour [nullifying the Americar 
in return for an Argentine preference for 
sugar. The imposition of a duty on coffee 
nd yubtedly would 
reference in Brazil. 


» secure the Argentine trade. 


lose for our exporters thei 
If such a duty were im 
vever, and rescinded as far as Brazilian coffee 
erned, not only would the breakfast table be 
burden, but in return Brazil might grant 

to American products. Such an 
, moreover, would be reciprocal and perma- 
her than resting as it does to-day on the volun 

of the Brazilian executive. 

from the arrangements with Brazil above re 
to, we have a reciprocity treaty with Cuba. It 
ly imperiled by legislation free listing sugar, 
ently revoked. Our tariff as it stands to-day, 
barren of trading margin. The general 
adopted at the last session of Congress, 
rtain duties upon the importation of aniline 
th a view to protect the aniline dye industry 
uuntry. It also provided for retaliation in case 
tion of export duties by any country, depend 
nee or subdivision of government upon print 
1 pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of 


concessions 


+ 
Y) 


‘ 


‘ 


Tariff Commission 
general revenue bill of 1916 created a com 
be known as the United States Tariff Com- 
This body, while it may furnish the expert 
re which would be required as the basis for 
a bargaining tariff, if one were adopted, has 
to alter the present schedules. This requires 
onal action. 
itters now stand, there is about to be created 
t will study and report upon tariff condi 
e is the authority for the negotiation of 
effect reciprocity treaties, but no means 
ciprocal arrangements may be quickly con- 
ading margin to provide for the concessions 
they would necessarily be based. It is 


ey 


mperative that additional revenue be se- 
the tariff or from other sources. 

action must be immediate, it is to be hoped 
be intelligently designed, not only to meet 





sur immediate financial requirements but serve a 
broader and more constructive purpose in the mainte 
nance and protec tion of « ur fore 1gT trad 

Most Favored Nation Treatment 


| suffic ently 
defined to warrant a concrete suggestion based on the 


facts set forth herein and upon what seem to be the 
inevitable tariff developments Europe Prior to the 
war, the commerc} elations of the great trading na 


tions, though differing in detail, were generally based 


upon the “most favored nation” principle. The United 
Kingdom was the great free market with hich al 
nations desired to trade 

The British interpretation of “most favored nation’ 
treatment, under wl ¢ ted to on 
nation was ipso facto granted ill ha gy “most fa 
vored nation” rights, was general except by 
the U ted States The Ameri n rove ment has a 
i 
r 2 
' 
} ’ 
Ww 
W 
Ways ontended that, despite “favored nation” agree 
ments, special reciprocal concessions imposed no obliga 


tion to extend their application to nations not granted 
similar advantages. Despite this conflict of p1 


the United States in effect has enjoyed nN t favored 


a 


actice 
iclice, 


nation” treatment fron 


other great trading nations. 
These arrangements will inevitably be affected by the 
rupture of the inter-European agreements upon which 
our “most favored nation” treatment wa cured. The 
present indications are that E 

former practice and adopt the American theory of re 


The United State 


irope may abandon its 


ciprocal concessions. , therefore, will 


be forced either to enter into preferential or reciprocity 
arrangements, or to threaten retaliation in case mini- 
mum rates are not extended to our products By virtue 
of our ante-bellum arrangements, however, our after 
the-war problem.will not be to secure fresh concessions 


either from the nations of Europe or from neutral coun 
It will be rather as far as possible to assure the 
reaffirmation of the old under 
the new systems which European nations may inaugu 


tries. 


relationships with us, 


rate among themselves. The American task will be to 
protect our exports from discrimination under preferen 
tial tariffs which may be adopted by the belligerent 
groups and under reciprocity arrangements which these 
groups may endeavor to negotiate with neutral nations. 
Such arrangements may deny to us “favored nation” 
treatment. This we can secure only by our ability to 
offer some concession or to threaten retaliation in case 
g To meet such 
a situation our Government must be able not only to act 
effectively but to act quickly. 

This requires the 
tariff machinery. 
but Congress, while it must determine the policy to be 
followed, is by its very organization slow to move. Sen 
ators and Representatives have a multiplicity of duties, 
and even the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee cannot give the constant and consecutive atten- 


our products are discriminated against. 


creation of adequate and flexible 


Congressional action is 


necessary, 


%, 


fo 
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tion to the mere machinery of the tariff, which adequate 
preparation for the future would seem to require. If 
Congress, therefore, would adopt its policy and fix cer- 
tain definite limits within which the Executive should 
be empowered to act, the difficulties inherent in the 
situation might be overcome. 


Conclusion 


To secure the desired result, two lines of action are 
open. Either the general schedules should be increased, 
in order that concessions thereunder may be offered, or 
the present schedules, with such changes as may now 
be made, should serve as a minimum tariff, and pro- 
vision be made for a graded increase on certain articles 
to be selected with a view to the balancing of our ex- 
port and our import trade. The former alternative 
is manifestly impracticable. Congress, and the country 
at large, would be reluctant to increase all duties and 
remove numerous articles from the free list merely with 
a view to later granting concessions thereunder. The 
possibility of concessions under reciprocity arrange- 
ments is calculated to create uncertainty in the minds 
of business men. The second plan, therefore, seems the 
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most feasible. The precedent for such legislatic:, ),. 
already been established under previous revenu: 
The suggested Senate amendment to the Und: 
bill, with certain amplifications, vesting in the Presidep: 
the power to impose a surtax on certain selected apt; 
cles, or a duty on certain articles ordinarily on t} 

list, would give both the power to prevent disc 

tion by the threat of retaliation and the possibi 
quick and effective action. 

The adoption of such legislation, the creation the 
Tariff Commission, the co-ordination of the work of this 
commission with the departments of State, Treasyr 
and Commerce, would give us the machinery wl ’ 
required. If the principle of a bargaining tariff 
sound one, the necessity for the adoption of thi 
ciple is immediate. We do not know what the outcom 
of the European war may be, nor what its effect 
be upon the tariff systems of Europe. We do know 
that these systems will be radically altered and that 
duties will be largely increased. Our difficulties are j; 
any case sufficiently great. It is folly not to adopt 
measures which are so obviously calculated to protect 
our interests. 


Co-operation in Trade After the War’ 


An Industrial Leader’ 


s Views on European 


Reconstruction, American Export Trade 


and the International Commercial Spirit 


BY JAMES 


For the calendar year 1913 the domestic exports 
of the United States amounted to $2,448,000,000; 
for 1916 they have apparently exceeded $5,480,- 
000,000. In two years of European war this coun- 
try has received for its exports $4,000,000,000 
more than it would have received had the average 
of preceding normal years been maintained. The 
result has been that the United States has ex- 
changed the status of a debtor for that of a creditor 
nation; that it possesses one-third of the world’s 
gold, that its loans to other nations total over 
$2,000,000,000. 


European Industrial Conditions 


When the period of hectic industrial activity, of 
inflated prices and payrolls of unheard-of amount 
comes to an end with the conclusion of peace, we 
shall have to reckon with conditions in Europe 
imperatively demanding the speedy resumption 
there of a foreign trade which experience has shown 
to be inseparable from domestic prosperity. Though 
hampered by the tragical reduction of man-power, 
the advent of women into the ranks of the workers 
in machine shops, the gain in efficiency from the 
wider and freer use of automatic tools, and the in- 
tensive co-operation both in production and distri- 
bution which will be universal, instead of partial in 
its application—all these will go far to reinforce 
the reduced vigor of European competition in the 
markets of the world. 

With us entry into foreign trade is no longer a 
matter of choice. The distinction between domestic 
and foreign commerce is rapidly disappearing. No 
enterprise large enough to be called national can be 
clipped short at the boundaries of the republic. 
When, in the first week of the war, the almost com 
plete suspension of our export and import trade dis- 
located all the activities of the home market, the 
American people had an object lesson which they 
are not likely to forget, showing that foreign trade 


*From an 1.ddress before the fourth National Foreig 
Trade Conventior it Pittsbure!l Jar f 191 


A. 


FARRELL 


is a vital element in domestic prosperity. The prob 
lems that will come with the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the countries now at war are bound to bring 
into bold relief the interdependence of nations. Our 
country will find the path of duty and opportunity 
coincide in helping to make that fact clear. Accept- 
ing the sound principle that commerce which will 
stand the test of time must rest on a fair exchange 
of values, our rightful share of the world’s trade 
will be that to which our natural resources, devel 
oped by our enterprise and skill, entitle us. 

There will be a period of industrial reconstruc- 
tion for Europe, and the retarded development of 
neutral countries is likely to resume at least its 
former rate of progress.. In this latter field there 
is room enough for all—the -more so because in 
countries still bare of the appliances of modern 
civilization the process of equipment is apt to be 4 
cumulative one. The new facilities of transporta 
tion, production, or public convenience not only 
create a demand for more, but help to create the 
wealth needed to pay for them. 

It is significant that many of the orders for mu- 
nitions now placed in this country provide that, 
should their fulfillment be interrupted by the close 
of the war, delivery will be taken of an equivalent 
amount of material for peaceful purposes. Thus, 4 
the war demand abates, our mines, forests ane 
workshops will be drawn upon to aid in the recon 
struction of great devastated areas and the re-equ!P 
ment of ruined industrial plants. All this will mean 
new drafts on our surplus capital, but it will ase 
mean prosperity to our productive industry, 42 
will thus provide a profitable return on the capi 
it employed. A distinction used to be drawn betwee! 
government loans yielding annual interest and 
dustrial loans usually carrying a preference for the 
purchase of the goods of the lending nation. Bul 
under the stress of war European governments hav 
become the largest importers of all history. Ther 
there are governments like those of Latin-Amer™ 
and China, which are so directly identified ¥'" 
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he possibility of perpetuating in the domain of com- 
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of public improvement and national develop- 
requiring the importation of materials and 
ery, that their borrowings become, strictly 
¢, industrial. 


Europe’s Reconstruction 


difficult to realize the colossal scale on which 
will have to borrow to make good the de- 
»n of war. At least five billion dollars’ worth 
perty will have to be replaced, and the de- 
of the work of reconstruction will be too vast 
net by private enterprise. The first demand 
turally be for houses to shelter the homeless 
nds whose native villages have been reduced 
neless ruin. The next will be for the surplus 
h material, machinery and equipment as can be 
to fabricate other machinery and equipment 
for industrial reconstruction and the intro- 
n, where possible, of mechanical appliances to 
work which used to be done by hand. The 
; will not essentially differ from that pursued 
ease of a factory destroyed by fire, whose 
_after rebuilding, first install the equipment 
to resume its most profitable production. 


Co-operation Demanded 


the presence of the gigantic needs of the war- 
territories in Europe and of their poverty- 
en populations, any application of the old-time 

ds of competition sounds trivial. 
operation on the broadest and most generous 
ind in the most sympathetic spirit, must be 
rule, if economic recovery is to be quick and 
rough. We shall greatly facilitate international 
operation for the general welfare of the world by 
stablishing a co-operative system of selling in for- 
gn trade among ourseives. We shall greatly lessen 


e the bitterness and hatred engendered by the 
ir, if we refuse to be drawn into any convention, 
reement or understanding that would make us 
arties to a boycott of the commerce of any of the 
ns now arrayed against each other. To meet 
attempted discrimination against the exports of 
nited States, we shall be free to choose our own 
eapons and to invoke the aid of our own Govern- 


nent. But the American people will be prompt to 


recognize the fact that the poverty of Europe can- 


ontribute to their welfare, any more than the 

sfortunes of their commercial and industrial 

can promote the prosperity of their foreign 

[ see no reason to doubt that they will pre- 

to do their part in laying the foundations of a 

inent peace on the firm basis of mutual respect 

ven-handed impartiality and fairness in the 
ngs of commerce. 


What the Export Conventions Stand For 


s convention has resumed the practical dis- 
of foreign trade promotion, after taking into 
eration international developments since the 
national foreign trade convention at New 
last January. This convention, like its pre- 
rs, favored the legislative action necessary 
ip an American merchant marine, and spe- 
approved of the creation of a Government 
ig board; it gave expression to the conviction 
tional welfare depends upon the participation 
gn trade of a steadily increasing number of 
manufacturers and merchants, all gaining 
market as a protection against recurring 

f domestic depression and assuring greater 
of labor employment; it protested against 
cation of the anti-trust laws of the United 
to combinations of American exporters 
for the purpose of meeting combination 


among their foreign competitors; it recognized the 
need of a more elastic tariff system, for the pur- 
pose of countering preferential tariff agreements 
that the European allies in the war may deem essen- 
tial to form after the conclusion of peace, and it 
counseled the investment of American capital abroad 
in such manner as to assist the development of for- 
eign markets and stimulate an enlarged demand for 
American products. 

Since the last convention, two new official agen- 
cies have been created for the furtherance of a 
national foreign trade policy—the United States 
Shipping Board and the Tariff Commission. With 
the limitations which surround the action of both, 
it would be too much to expect any remarkable re- 
sults from their work. But, composed as they are 
of men of experience, tact and discrimination, there 
is every reason to assume that they can render valu- 
able service to the common cause. That cause is 
being also served with ability by the Department of 
Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Trade Commission. All of these boards and 
commissions owe their being to legislation passed 
in response to the demand of business organizations 
that the executive and legislative departments of 
the Government should be more responsive to the 
needs of commerce and industry. 

While they are largely composed of business 
men, they must look to organizations like the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, and an assemblage 
like that now before me, for an interpretation of 
how the Government may most effectively aid and 
further the business enterprise of its citizens. What- 
ever the recommendations you may see fit to make 
toward this end, I believe you may rest assured that 
they will receive at least respectful consideration. 


Against Commercial War 


But I cannot help thinking that, above and be- 
yond the bearing of our domestic policy on the out- 
look for our foreign trade, we must set ourselves 
to grasp the larger and more vital principles of in- 
ternational co-operation. It is a debatable question 
whether the United States can become a member of 
an International League of Peace for the prevention 
of further war, but it is not at all doubtful that we 
can render an invaluable service to the establish- 
ment of lasting concord among the peoples of the 
earth by setting our face against anything that 
looks to the perpetuation of commercial war in 
peace. 

The spirit in which our merchants, manufactur- 
ers and bankers addressed themselves to the relief 
of the sufferers by the historic disasters at Chicago, 
Baltimore and San Francisco, is the spirit of gen- 
erous accommodation in which we must approach 
the needs of Europe after the war. Wealth has 
been lavished on the annihilation of wealth: the 
savings of one generation have been used to impov 
erish another. But from the whole ghastly con ‘ict 
will emerge a regenerated Europe—a Europe with 
nobler ideals and higher standards of attainment, 
both in spiritual and material things. 

In cold, prosaic fact, however, it will be a Europe 
needing a larger allowance of credit and presumably 
worthy of it. It may be regarded as certain 
that our share of the commerce of reconstruction 
must largely depend on the amount of credit we are 
willing to grant. 

At present, our most pressing problem is how 
to produce quickly enough to satisfy the demands 
of export trade. After the war, the financial aspect 
of the task will come into the foreground, and the 
huge requirements of the necessary loans and 
credits will provide a new chapter in our national 
experience. 
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Greatest of Foreign Trade Conventions 


Remarkable Outpouring at Pittsburgh 
of Business Men from All Sections to 


Further the Extension of Exports 


The foreign trade convention at Pittsburgh, Jan. 25, 26 and 27, represented the high-wate ark 

in the activities of the National Foreign Trade Council. The meeting at Washington in 1914 resulteg 
in an organization of the business men of the country for the agitation of foreign trade ext: 
In January, 1915, at St. Louis, the movement began to take shape. At New Orleans, in January, las 
year, some phases of the work of the council that had been more or less in the fog came out into clearer 
light. At Pittsburgh, last week, with over 1100 delegates in attendance, whereas only 750 had beer 
expected, there was a most impressive demonstration of the hold the export trade and its furtherance 
have taken upon all sections of the country and all departments of industry and commerce. 

The question was even raised at Pittsburgh whether the movement had not grown popular to 
fast, the size of the convention making it, in fact, unwieldy. No resolutions are passed at these con 
ventions. Their whole purpose is to give information, stimulate action and crystallize opinion as t 
the best policy to be followed by the Government, by trade organizations and by individual corporations 
and firms. 

Each of the four conventions has revolved about an American merchant marine as _ indispensable 
to the permanent enlargement of the country’s foreign trade. The thought most strongly driven home 
by the sessions at Pittsburgh last week was that the amount of talk the country has had in the past 
two years about foreign trade is far out of proportion to any realized or expected practical outcome, 
as long as the country’s shipping problem is allowed to remain in the present do-nothing state. 

How smaller manufacturers may co-operate in furthering export trade was more discussed, per 
haps, than any other question. The training of men for foreign trade was also given much attention 
Government foreign trade advisers were present to answer questions, and many men of importance in 
the export field, who had years of experience, volunteered to answer the questions of scores of manu 
facturers who want to extend their trade abroad. 

The convention hall at the William Penn Hotel, holding 1000 people, was crowded at some of the 
sessions, and well filled at all. The attendance was the most representative of the country’s manufac- 
turing, trading, banking and shipping interests that has yet been seen. California sent 100 delegates, 
who made a bid for next year’s convention. The addresses were of a high order. What stood out at al 
the meetings was the power that has developed among American business men in effective speaking 


and in intelligent, forceful discussion of great business issues. 


World Trade After the War—tThe Tariff 


The opening session of Thursday morning, like Supply of necessary machinery and raw materials | 
that at New Orleans one year ago, had as its main custry by governments 
topic “World Trade Conditions After the War,” a cencies 
the question that more than any other has been 1. Monetary assistance to manufacturers and artisans 
thought about and written about by American Distribution of seeds, animals, and machiner 
business men and economists in the past year, ‘*™™°rs 
Some differences from the treatment it had at New 
Orleans are to be noted. Alba B. Johnson, presi- 
dent Baldwin Locomotive Works, took a very gloomy a 
view of industrial prospects for the United States by municipal assistance. - 
after the war, in a carefully prepared address at lo carry out this program governments will hav 
New Orleans. This year the alarmist view was not ‘ make reconstruction loans. Parts of these loans 
so prevalent; in fact, that note was little sounded. will be placed abroad where they can be me 
The text of the Thursday morning discussion was P@yment for supplies to be bought from the lending 
furnished by a 42-page report presenting a research ‘COUNTY. lhis will prevent further declines of 38 
exchanges without necessitating the transshipme! 
of large gold payments. 


Allocation of labor through governmental employment 


6. Restriction of imports to necessity and control of s 
ping in conformity with such policy 


In some cases governmental aid may be replaced 


of the Foreign Trade Council into the destruction 
the war has wrought in Europe and the probable 
requirements for rebuilding. The conclusions of CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 
this report are thus stated: 
To secure best results for the money expende 
buying of building and raw materials will be don 
Co-operation replacing individual endeavor may on a national co-operative basis. This will enta 
be the general industrial result of the war in Europe. a continuance of the practice of having forel#! 


Some Economic Results of War 


To shorten the period of reconstruction the follow- buying agencies as now introduced by the nations * 
ing policies have been proposed or discussed: war in the neutral markets. All imports of Gem 

i; Sabidieine the aden Relies ind be ee Oe will be done under governmental control 
governmental aid in money and materials lo rectify their foreign exchanges and to secu! 
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for their industries independent from the 
ket European nations have announced 
on further to support the foreign trade 
dustries by a program especially suited 
This program includes: 


rpose. 


special rebates in buying raw materials 


x by groups of manutacturers 
and a bank for the extension of foreign 
heen formed. Also the government has 
ts willingness to support the creation of 
istrial enterprises by special financial 
| France preparations are made to make 
eral the use of motor power in medium 
industries by a better utilization of the 
ctric power of the country. In Germany 
luction of an electrical power monopoly 


has be liscussed with the same object in view. 
Ste so far taken indicate the following ten 
— is possible of the profit of the 


the necessity of buying raw materials 


irticles abroad, especially from 


possible of manual labor by me 
ergy and a larger employment of machinery 
By carrying out this program the European 
hope to counteract at least partly the de- 
structive influence of the war on their labor re- 
sources and to lower their cost of manufacturing 
far that they will remain competitive even under 
infavorable economic conditions created by the 


PUBLIC POLICY 
: [he extent to which various governments will 
ttempt to aid their foreign trade by tariff, shipping 
| other preferences through policies of economic 
an only be conjectured until the war ends. 
The present facts have here been presented for the 
reader’s own judgment. 
Whether or not the industrial competing power 
f Europe will be such as to flood the United States 
th manufactures is beyond the province of this 
and will depend upon relative wage scales, 
r supply, the availability of raw material, etc. 
tions in neutral markets will depend upon, 
ipital investment by Europe and the United 
States and, second, the world market for products 
neutral countries. 
e condition of world shipping being covered 
paper to be presented at the session of the 
vention devoted to the merchant marine, it need 
further be mentioned here than to observe that 
war losses the merchant tonnage of the war 
naterially less when peace comes than it 
e the war in 1914. 
t result of this inquiry is the conclusion 
ir which has crippled Europe’s industry 
ss of life and treasure has stimulated in- 
efficiency at a moment when the world is 
ly than ever before devising new mechan- 
es for tasks formerly done by hand, while 
governmental encouragement of business 
deemed impossible before the war are 
rder of the day. Whatever Europe may 
peting power it will want no resource of 
ster its welfare in world trade. 


allance 


ndi 


industrial Reconstruction in Europe 


teresting feature of the first session of the 
was a paper on “Industrial Reconstruc- 
ope,” presented by W. W. Nichols, Allis- 
Mfg. Company, New York, who was chair- 
commission sent to France in the fall of 


1916 under the auspices of the American Manutfac 
turers’ Export Association. Mr. Nichols empha 
sized primarily that American participation in the 
reconstruction of France be approached in a spirit 
of good-will and reciprocity. At the conferences the 
commission had in France the questions credit 
tariff and other trade requirements came up con 
stantly. France is willing, not to be exploited, not 
to be furnished American products for one 
eration—French gold—but to join with the United 
States in developing the resources of the two coun 
tries “by a happy joint action.’ Mr. N ols said 
further: 


onsid 


When we reflect that France has today in her pos 
session over 750 towns in the was one demolished 
wholly, or in part, with a greater loss otherwise thal 


this implies, and that more than three times that num 
ber of towns besides four of her cities of over 100,000 
population each are still held by the Central Powers, 
we may comprehend somewhat the magnitude of her 
problem of rehabilitation,not of buildings and their con 
tents, relatively a small matter, but the difficult reor 
ganization of working forces, methods and all that 
which composes and sustains industrial life. The com 
mission to France in its report publishes a list of indus 
tries, furnished in detail by the National Commission 
for the resumption of activities in the invaded district 
This list includes under textiles, twenty-five different in 
dustries; under agricultural, eleven; under 
metallurgical, mechanical and electrical construction, 
thirty-eight; and miscellaneous, twenty-five industries 
This concerns what before the wat 
ties of probably 1,500,000 workmen 
$2,000,000,000 of product. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that reconstruction 
in France is not by any means confined to the invaded 
districts; in fact, it is a fair 
greater task is not elsewhere. 

Plans have been made which contemplate the early 
development of water power, according to official esti 
mates amounting to approximately 750,000 hp., with 
3,000,000 hp. more in prospect; a development, because 
largely for manufacturing purposes, which may afford 
immense opportunities for almost every 
American industry. 
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MACHINERY TO REPLACE MEN 


France looks to us as the superior exploiter if labor 
saving machinery to help her to deal with what she ex 
pects to be the most difficult phase of her reconstruc 
tion, namely, to find adequate means to offset a great de 
ficiency in her former manual labor. She estimates this 
deficiency will actually be 1,500,000 men, and to this 
must be added serious impairment of effective personal 
service by the loss of limb, sight or other sense. Her de 
pendence upon female substitutes, now saving the na 
tion, can obviously be only a temporary expedient 
which as long as it lasts will restrict national progress 
in vitally important respects. In fact, France is so im 
pressed with the gravity of this situation that at the 
outset this constituted the principal reasor 
our commission’s visit. 

What the requirements in this particular will be n 
estimate at this time can foretell, for the needs of re 

It is esti 
mated, however, that in the replacement of textile ma 
chinery alone between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 will 
have to be expended. It is figured that $600,000,000 
will be required for the replacement of industrial prop 
erty in the French war zone alone—that the results of 
any calculation constitute a commentary on a condition 
so unprecedented in history as to occasion bewilder 
ment. When in addition to this, one considers the seri 
ous deterioration of machinery everywhere, due to ar 
extraordinary tax on production and a tax frequently 
met by unskilled operatives, rehabilitation general}: 
means something so enormous as to vitiate any theory 
that may be advanced. No one ¢ar 
about it. 

Machine tools and textile machinery every type 
are not by any means the only requisite, for by an 
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easier calculation there is made known in agriculture 
an imperative need for 17,200 farm tractors, 125,000 
plows, 10,000 threshers, a large number of harrows, cul- 
tivators and other implements; urgent requirements 
that cannot possibly be produced by France alone. 

It is very evident that to furnish France and Bel- 
gium what will enable them to resume their former in- 
dustrial activities will test available resources for sev- 
eral years to come; to meet depletions in practically 
every direction of national life that we saw ourselves 
will tax to the utmost and for a long time all the clever 
ness for which the French are noted. Former normal 
conditions of life have been so wrenched and distorted 
that all Europe after the war will have to adjust itself 
to altogether new conditions. There are many reasons 
why dumping low cost products into our market ap 
pears not only improbable, but impossible, for many 
years to come. 

Willard Straight, vice-president American In- 
ternational Corporation, New York, presented “The 
Foreign Trade Aspect of the Tariff” in a thought- 
ful address from which liberal extracts are given in 
another column. 

Estimates of Europe’s Loss 

The Foreign Trade Council’s analysis of “World 
Trade Conditions After the War,” presented to the 
convention in the form of a voluminous pamphlet, 
put out the estimate that the destruction of public 
and private property was $3,735,000,000 in the west- 
ern and $2,250,000,000 in the eastern theater of war. 
This does not include the destruction of shipping. 
The report says: 


The destruction of private dwellings is large where¢ 
fighting has taken place, but much is left that can be 
used in rebuilding. Foundations, in many caser. hava 
remained intact. The roads had been frequently de- 
stroyed by retiring troops and seriously damaged by 


gunfire and excessive use. In many cases the founda- 
tions may be found useless and require entire renewal 
Road repair will form a heavy item in budgets of 


smaller villages. 
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The destruction of bridges can be regard: 
plete in every fighting zone. Railroad tracks 
partly destroyed, but much has been repair 
use of the army and civil population. 

The greatest enemy of industrial proper! 
been military operation, but enforced idlen 
chinery and buildings. The furnaces of t! 
companies were damaged by gunfire in sey 
The destruction of stocks of raw materials ten 
sive, not only to prevent their falling into the hands » 
invading armies, but through bombardments. 
has removed part of the machinery and eq 
certain Belgian plants to Germany to obta 
raw materials like copper or to furnish Gern 
with additional machinery. 

The immediate needs of the two countries « gt 
first year after the war may be as follows: Agriculturs 
buildings, Belgium, $50,000,000; France, $50,000.09 
Agricultural machinery, for Belgium, $50,000,009 
France, $50,000,000. Industrial buildings, for Belgiyy 
$65,000,000; France $50,000,000. Mining mach nery, for 
Belgium, $60,000,000; France, $40,000,000. Iron indus 
try machinery, for Belgium, $70,000,000; France, $5 
000,000. Food making machines, for Belgium, $3.00) 
000; France, $10,000,000. Chemical machinery, 
Belgium, $6,000,000; France, $6,000,000. Textile ma 
chinery, for Belgium, $65,000,000; France, $50,000.00 
Electrical machinery and equipment, for Belg 
$130,000,000; France, $50,000,000. Wood working 
chinery, for Belgium, $20,000,000; France, $18,000, 
Paper making machinery, for Belgium, $5,000,000 
France, $3,000,000. 

That Germany cannot resume her export trade unti 
the raw materials have been imported for domest 
needs is another probability to which the report gives 
attention, with a comment that Germany will restrict 
importations at first to essential articles. The de 
struction of property in Poland is estimated at $875. 
000,000, that in Austria at about $600,000,000, and in 
the Balkans, $300,000,000. The proposed economic 4l- 
liances among the Allies of both groups of belligerents, 
the economic grouping of the Scandinavian countries 
and the Russo-Japanese alliance are also discussed in 
the Council’s report. 


" 
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National Shipping Policy 


As at New Orleans last year, the session devoted 
to the American merchant marine developed more 
interest and enthusiasm than any other. As at 
New Orleans, also, Capt. Robert Dollar, the veteran 
San Francisco ship owner, was a central figure. 
Captain Dollar’s white hair and beard and his 
weatherbeaten face are striking, and his straight- 
forward putting of things, with his inimitable spice 
of wit, united to complete the capture of his 
auditors. He presented the report of the committee 
of the National Foreign Trade Council on “World 
Shipping Conditions and the American Merchant 
Marine.” Some of the statistics in this report are 
noteworthy. The merchant shipping of the world 
was put at 85 or 90 per cent to-day of what it was 
when the war broke out, and it is estimated that 
only slightly more than 50 per cent of the whole 
mercantile fleet of the world is now available for 
peaceful trade. British yards in 1913 turned out 
about 1,975,000 tons of shipping. Last year their 
output was reduced to 580,000 tons. In the United 
States last year, including vessels built on foreign 
account, 560,000 tons was launched. On Dec. 1, 
1916, steel ships ordered from American yards stood 
on the books at 1,428,000 tons, and in the United 
Kingdom 1,800,000 tons was then in various stages 
of completion. 


Ten Times $50,000,000 Needed 


In connection with the appropriation by the 
Covernment of $50,000,000 for acquiring vessels, 


the report says that a great problem will be the 
judicious expenditure of so much public mone 
without the risk of a great depreciation of initia 
investment when conditions have returned to nor- 
mal. The report says that between 6,000,000 and 
10,000,000 tons of ships will be needed to realize 
the expectation that American merchant marine wi 
carry from 50 to 60 per cent of our total foreign 
trade. The investment that would be represente 
in such a fleet is probably ten times the $50,000,000 
appropriated by the ship purchase act. 

“Therefore, the duty which lies before the Ship 
ping Board created by the same law is not so muci 
the expenditure of that appropriation under ‘ 
dangerous conditions existing at present, but ‘\ 
evolution of a policy enabling American ships ' 
compete on equal terms with those that have in ™ 
past carried the preponderating share of our forelg” 
commerce.” 

It was pointed out that under normal condition 
of peace it cannot be expected that private co™ 
panies will undertake the operation of Government 
ships unless the rate of lease or charter is sult 
ciently lower than the market to offset high 
American operating costs. In this connection ‘*? 
tain Dollar interjected this: “Ship owners °° 


want any subsidy, but if a Japanese owne!, 
ne 


example, pays sailors only $20 a month ane 7 
American sailor is getting $50, let the Governmé 
pay the $30. That wouldn’t be a subsidy, but J 
a little help to the poor sailor.” Captain Dollar #** 
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ficant figures as to the percentage of ves- 
ve on the Pacific coast operated by different 
fore the war and now. American, 26.10 
now (after the La Follette bill), 1.97 

British, 29.38 per cent, now 37.09 per 
man, 18.47 per cent, now 0; Japanese 
ent, in May last 50.90 per cent. 

Pacific Mail Company paid no dividends 
rs. “How would you like it?” said the 
iid laughter—‘“13 years between drinks.” 
on the report of the committee, on which 
Farrell and P. A. S. Franklin were asso- 

Captain Dollar, said this: 





‘ ttes f the Na nal Fore 
1 v continuing wor investig 
m tir to tir i ud j 
f the Shipping Boar nd 
ition of the shipping a d the } 
t this I l S 
urther 1 mmendatior that 
I i o tl best I i y W 
the board itself lay the founda 
courage the private endeavor 
dues d permanent! maintain, a fleet 
ge of a greater share of our ow 


‘resident Powell on Shipyard Handicaps 


Powell, president Fore River Shipbuilding 
Quincy, Mass., discussed in an able paper 

ent condition and the prospects of Amer- 
lilding. He traced the history of ship- 

ind the status of the merchant marine in 

ed States, coming down to the last effort 

val revival of the merchant marine in the 
tment of the Federal Shipping Board. While 


ere is not the experience in shipping on that 
at could be desired, it is to be hoped that 
bring improvement. The speaker esti- 


that if the war ended to-day the world’s 
available for commerce would stand at 
0 tons. In the United States the average 
turned out over a period of years, including 
the Lakes, was 250,000. This year the 
tates would probably produce about 1,000,- 
which would be its high record. More 
er cent of the ships now building are for 


vners. 


PROSPERITY FOR A TIME 


nree years after the close of the war the 

f the world will not be able to meet the 

pon them. As a net loss of 10,000,000 
world must be made up, the next five 

ild show full activity in shipbuilding. In 

| States there is a great scarcity of skilled 
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mechanics who follow shipbuilding. Of the labor 
now so employed 60 per cent was not engaged in that 
work a year ago. In the scramble for labor the 
new yards have taken men from the old. 

Touching on the complaint of the Navy Depart- 
ment against the shipbuilding companies, the 
speaker said that three great yards on the Atlantic 
coast had given up 70 per cent of their capacity to 
Government work in the midst of a demand from 
all the world which was of the most profitable 
character. Of the preparations for extending the 
capacity of the Government yards so as to build 
more war vessels, Mr. Powell said that the ultimate 
outcome would be the entering of the navy yards 
upon the construction of merchant vessels. Nothing 
worse could happen to the shipbuilding industry 
than for the Government thus to go wholesale into 
the building of merchant vessels. The real test of 
the position of our shipbuilding industry will come 
after five years. There has been a great decrease 
in the efficiency of labor. In foreign yards labor 
cost is 50 per cent less and efficiency of workmen 
averages 14 per cent more. Cost of operation is 40 
per cent more under American laws. The ship- 
building industry, like the steel industry, has an 
alternation of ups and down, and neither for ship- 
builders nor ship owners is the outlook for the 
farther future at all attractive. 


More Tonnage in Latin-American Trade 


A. Eugene Bolles, manager of the Spanish edi- 
tion of World’s Work, presented a paper on shipping 
to Latin America, giving the results of a survey of 
the increased shipping facilities between the United 
States and South America. Between 1914 and 1916, 
he said, the total clearings from United States to 
South America represented by American vessels 
increased 433 per cent, while foreign tonnage in the 
same trade remained stationary. Ship space avail- 
able for carrying from the United States to South 
America increased 50 per cent in 1916 over 1914. 
The addition of half a million tons already planned 
and the number of vessels driven from European 
trade by the dangers of the war will tend to the 
lowering of rates to South America. Further help 
will come after the war from the releasing of one- 
third of the worlds tonnage for use in peaceful 
commerce. 

Bernard N. Baker, of the Federal Shipping 
Board, was on the program for an address on the 
work of that board, but did not come to the conven- 
tion. His absence is apparently explained by the 
sending in of his resignation to President Wilson 
because of the Administration’s desire to dictate the 
selection of chairman of that board. 


Co-operation in Foreign Trade 


was laid, in considering co-operation in 
rn trade, both on co-operation among ex- 
home and on co-operation with foreign 
to the extent in many cases of financing 
ls. Lewis E. Pierson, chairman Irving 
Nat Bank, New York, and C. K. MacIntosh, 
e-] lent National Bank of California, San 
brought out strongly the necessity for an 
participation by American banks in the 
of foreign improvements. 
restus J. Wade, president Mercantile Trust 
, St. Louis, urged upon the convention the 
ation between the external loans which the 
tates is making from time to time and the 
.oans which the warring nations are ne- 
with their own people. These internal 


oo ~ 


and external loans amount to about $75,000,000,000, 
yet it is to be remembered that the external debt 
negotiated here by the warring countries is less 
than °4 of 1 per cent of the total. With much 
earnestness Mr. Wade contended that the banking 
interests of the United States must not fear for the 
faithfulness of the countries of Europe in meeting 
their obligations to American holders of their se- 
curities. He predicted that every dollar of such 
indebtedness would be paid and on the strength of 
these loans and those yet to be made the United 
States would build up most satisfactory trade rela- 
tions. 

Secretary Robert H. Patchin presented the re- 


(Continued on page 348) 
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Class and Sectional Taxation 


The revenue bill now before the House at Wash- 
ington is the full flower of the vicious practice, rap- 
idly coming to be common, of taxing a portion of 
the community and letting the rest of it go scot 
free. It illustrates how easily the taxing machin- 
ery, once well started, can be made to increase its 
yield. The income tax at 1 per cent was only a way 
of getting at the possibilities of such a levy. Once 
the small percentage of the population subject to 
such a tax was located, it. required only a turn of 
a screw to double the output. And from 2 per 
cent the advance to 3 per cent can be made with 
equal facility. 

Similarly with the corporation tax. Once the 
list is made up and the status of every industrial 
and commercial company is known to the govern- 
ment, the temptation to get twice as much revenue 
with the same outlay for collection is irresistible. 

It is hard to imagine to what extremity the rev- 
enue raisers in Congress would have been driven 
to provide for the results of gross blundering had 
not the war come to the rescue. And now 
preparation to meet very moderate requirements of 
national defense is made justification for taxation 
discriminating in a glaring way both as to classes 
and sections. 

Industry and trade are singled out for the 
excess profit tax, while agriculture, which has 
counted profits under the war demand of the past 
two years that are almost beyond precedent, is left 
practically untouched. It is scarcely more than 
two years since many industrial companies were 
writing their balances in red. Now that they are 
beginning to recoup, their earnings are levied on to 
an extent never before known either in war or in 
peace. Preparedness is not a matter of a part of 
the people or a part of the country. In the No- 
vember election there was an overwhelming deci 
sion for it, regardless of party lines. Now the 
amazing claim is made that because certain in- 
dustries will be called upon to equip the country for 
defense, the districts which contain those industries 
should pay for the country’s protection. The fol- 
lowing from the Congressional Record of Jan. 27 
is illuminating: 

Mr. Kitchin: I notice the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts (Mr. Rogers) read a statement from a New 
York paper—the New York Times—in which it is said 
that I said in the caucus last night that most of this 
tax—practically all of this tax—will come from north 
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of Mason and Dixon’s line. I did not say that, no; 
anything of the kind. I never mentioned the Masor 
and Dixon line, nor did I mention New York City 
but I will say now that this tax will go to pay appro. 
priations practically all, or most all, of which will go 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. The appropriation 
for preparedness will go for the most part to shipyards 
munition makers, and so forth. These happen to 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Mr. Norton: Will the gentleman yield? Where does 
the gentleman think the tax will fall—south of Maso: 
and Dixon’s line? 

Mr. Kitchin: I think most, or the greater part, w 
be levied north of Mason and Dixon’s line. All these 
fellows who live in States that will pay a large part 
of this tax can get rid of the location argument by 
removing down to my town of Scotland Neck and pay 
the tax from there. 

As the New York Times points out, the dozen 
Southern States in which the clamor for public 
building and river and harbor “pork’”’ is loudest 
will of course be taxed heavily on rice, tobacco and 
cotton to pay the bills; and in the same way the 
$20,000,000 for the Government nitrate plant wil 
be raised chiefly from the Southern cities 
States which expect to locate that plant within their 
borders. 

Not long ago business, particularly big business, 
was a target for prosecution, often with more tha! 
a suspicion that political ends were to be serveé 
Then it came in for fresh discipline through the 
lowering of tariffs and the increase of foreign com- 
petition. Now certain business pursuits and cer 
tain sections are to be made to feel the burden 
of heavy taxation. At the very time when there 
is need to develop and to intensify the nationa 
spirit, we have the monumental folly and injust 
of taxation of classes and sections. 


Europe’s Future Machinery Demand 


The great outlays of money and the elab 
organizations of corporations which have for ‘ 
object solely or in part the distribution of Ame 
ican machine tools in Europe are abundant eviden 
of the belief that a great volume of business " 
these lines will follow the ending of the war. It 
significant that those in closest touch with fore gn 
conditions hold most strongly to this view an¢ # 
backing their opinion by far-reaching and 
plans. 

Forward-looking men in the machine-too! 
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whose business principles are sound, have 
ng deep thought to the future, and in so 
have not neglected the European phase 
iestion. It is interesting that they find 
prospective domestic and export business 

. not dissimilar. The great demand from 
b1 however, is still for equipping munitions 
cent r making replacements in them, whereas 
sd country it is more largely the ordinary 
demand which is now bearing on the 





+ lders., 


What will become of machines discarded by 
domestic munitions plants has been the moot ques- 
tion of two years in the home trade. It applies 
even more to the vast quantity of tools which 
Europe has been absorbing, and on which she has 
been depending to fight her battles quite as much 


as on the men in the field. 
That tools long subjected to forcing on muni- 


tions work are not a desirable acquisition to a first- 
iss shop is generally admitted, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the tools that are working in 


European shops. Those who have studied the 
situation abroad at close range point out that in 
the countries at war stern necessity has compelled 
the use of unskilled labor to a much greater extent 
than here. Thus the disastrous results to ma- 
chinery have been even greater than here. Pro- 
duction has been imperative; it has meant life or 
death, and cost has mattered little. In England 
n particular a wonderful efficiency in the manu- 
facture of shells has been attained. Machinery is 
never idle, and its life has been crowded into a 
omparatively short time. Some of the methods 
employed there, as here, as a regular procedure 
constitute actual abuse which would never be prac- 
tised in times of peace. Therefore, while some of 
these tools may come upon the market after the 
var, most of them will be fit for little but the 


‘he opportunity for American tools, it is there- 
argued, will continue long after the cessation 
he war—until Europe gets on her feet; by that 
ir manufacturers and distributing agencies 
be well versed in foreign methods and re- 
ements and better fitted to compete. In this 
tion an important factor will be the plight 
rermany. Those who have had the opportunity 
this phase of the question on the ground 
t Germany will not figure largely as a seller 
ne tools for some years. 

‘resent methods of doing business with foreign 
tools must undergo a great change. In 
tter of payments time must be given, and 
which can finance export sales will be the 
cessful, if not the only ones. Even with 
of sale made satisfactory to both sides 
details agreeably arranged, the way will 
It has been said often of late that the 
tates has few friends in Europe, and it is 
that many orders have been placed here 
ertainly not with the cheerfulness to 
from a needy buyer who had found 
vanted. tecently one such purchaser 
an order grimly remarked, “We’ll be 

gs to you pretty soon.” 
| trading may do much to dissipate the 
ing. Organizations with banking and 
ilities, and with intimate knowledge of 
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the requirements of the countries with which we 
seek to do business, must buy as well as sell. Only 
on the basis of give and take can they wipe out the 
jealousy—it is largely that—created by this coun- 
try’s fortunate position and its resultant prosperity. 


Stimulating Railroad Development 


Reference was made in these columns one week 
ago to the extreme desirability of railroad develop- 
ment being regulated in scientific and adequate 
manner, so that the transportation system of the 
country should at all times be reasonably sufficient 
to the needs of the industries. It may be well to 
discuss more specifically how such a system of 
regulation, as well as stimulation, might be de- 
veloped. 

It seems entirely reasonable to expect that if it 
were guaranteed to the public that railroad growth 
was being produced for the benefit of the country 
and was under scientific, reasonable and honest con- 
trol, much of the opposition to railroad rate ad- 
vances would disappear. Men are becoming more 
intelligent, more willing to live and let live, more 
willing to pay for service; but they are likewise 
much more particular in inquiring what is going 
to be done with their money when it passes into 
the hands of the other party. 

The first requisite would be to study carefully 
how much a given road should increase in capacity 
during a period of, say, five or ten years. The next 
requisite would be to determine, in the light of the 
best knowledge obtainable, how the increase in 
capacity should be effected, the expenditures being 
allotted to grade reduction, additions to track mile- 
age, increases in rolling stock, etc. This scientific 
allotment would take the place of the present pro- 
cedure, dictated by the fact that the management 
of a railroad must serve the needs of the moment, 
with insufficient funds, and without clear knowledge 
of what the future of the road will be permitted 
to be. 

As plans were matured indicating the amount 
of expenditure that ought to be made, the question 
of how funds were to be provided would then be 
taken up. Action that from our present viewpoint 
might be considered radical would probably have to 
be taken; but what might be extremely radical 
under the present alignment might prove entirely 
conservative and perfectly reasonable were there 
absolute assurance, based upon adequate informa- 
tion and study, that the investment of the funds 
would be for the best interests of everyone. If a 
given road were overvalued it might be necessary 
to order a reduction in its dividends. If it were 
undervalued it would be right to authorize it to 
issue new securities. If the public would not buy 
them, it would be on account of lack of confidence 
in the Government body having control of railroad 
expansion, and in that event the Government should 
guarantee the new security. The body in control 
should be so constituted that its judgment would be 
conclusive, and the guarantee would then involve 
little if any risk on the part of the Government. 

It is apparent to everyone that years of time 
have been lost during which the railroad system of 
the country has not grown as it should. Even if 
it were up to date the work needed for the immedi- 


ate coming years would be great. It is precisely 
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ten years ago (Jan. 14, 1907) that the late James 
J. Hill made his statement that the country would 
need 75,000 miles of new railroad to keep up with 
industrial requirements, and that the 75,000 miles 
ought to be built within five years. The actual 
increase in the ten years has been 28,993 miles, 39 
per cent as much in ten years as was stated to be 
needed in five years. 

It may be that Mr. Hill was wrong. If James 
J. Hill was wrong the fact would furnish the 
strongest testimony possible that a thoroughgoing 
system should immediately be established to de- 
termine what the country does need. Either the 
wrong of the expansion not having occurred should 
be righted as speedily as possible, or, if the judg- 
ment of one of the greatest men in the whole his- 
tory of railroading was wrong, a better system for 
providing transportation facilities should be pro- 
vided than dependence upon the judgment of the 
men in control of the different railroad systeins of 
the country. 


Teaching Workmen Accident Risk 


Employers of labor as a rule do not appreciate 
the importance of special instruction to newly hired 
workmen, in the effort to keep down the accident 
rate. In this connection a useful feature of the 
operation of workmen’s compensation is the 
statistical side of the State reports, which permit 
accidents in their relation to their 


an analysis of 
causes. The latest Wisconsin report brings out 
forcibly the fact that a great number of accidents 
occur in the early period of men’s employment and 
that the hazard tends to decrease as they become 
familiar with their labor and environment. 

A study of 11,494 accidents in Wisconsin in- 
dustries in their relation to length of service at 
the time of injury, shows that 11 per cent (over 
1200) occurred in the first week of the injured 
men’s employment, 5.5 per cent in the second week, 
22 per cent in the period between two weeks and 
three months, 10.6 per cent in the period between 
three and six months, and 11.5 per cent in the 
period between six months and one year; the re- 
mainder, about 40 per cent, came after one year of 
service. The fact that first week cases of accident 
equaled the number among men who had worked 
from three to six months, and that the latter to- 
tal was as great as that for the second six months 
of employment is of much significance. It proves 
that experience plays a very important part in the 
hazard of industry. There is really nothing aston- 
ishing in this. It is the factor of ignorance in the 
accident problem. When a man hag learned the 
dangers that surround him, he cannot but be safer, 
unless he develops the careless habit, which is the 
root of a large part of the industrial peril to life 
and limb. 

In considering the rate of injuries in the early 
days of employment, one important allowance 
must be made for the element of floating labor. 
It is often necessary to hire great numbers of men 
in a year in order to maintain a working force at 
a given strength. Sometimes the total number of 
persons whose names appear on a payroll in the 
course of a year is several times the average num- 
ber of employees. But even so, something is wrong 


when accidents crowd into the early days of 
ployment. The responsibility cannot but roe 
largely upon the organization. 


scientific literature more than they do is made by ¢ 


for the publication of such scientific data and communi- 
cations, the secretary of the A. A. A. S., Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y., will be glad to act 
as intermediary and to forward such communications 
to the proper scientific body.” 


draw from at least two to five producers to ! 
order. It is estimated that if the two or three « 

sumers of benzol who used large quantities last yea! 
demand as much this year, the supply will be insu 
cient. Contracts already entered into have abs 
nearly all of the available supply, and the spot | 
is expected to advance soon. 


asked for spot, both depending on the size of the or¢ 
and other conditions. 


asked are 25c. per gallon on contract and 25c. to dle. 1 
spot material. The former could probably be shaded 
on desirable business. 
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An Appeal to Industrial Laboratories 


An appeal to industrial laboratories to contribute ; 


he 


committee on engineering of the general research com. 
mittee of the American Association for the 

ment of Science. The subject has been brought to + 
attention of THE IRON AGE by Prof. A. E. Ky . 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridee. 


Mass., on behalf of his fellow members of the sy}. 
committee, who are Prof. J. W. Richards, Lehigh Upj. 
versity, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Prof. Albert Sauvey 
Harvard University, Cambridge; Prof. A. N. Tall , 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., and Prof. ¢. ( 
Thomas, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Prof 
Kennelly writes as follows: 


“In the course of work done in the numerous indys. 


trial laboratories of America, many physical a 
mercial constants and data of great scientific 

and value are doubtless arrived at, and which may, for; 
certain period of time, constitute an asset of considerable 
commercial value to the particular corporations 
question. During this period everyone recognizes tt 
proprietary right of the industrial laboratories to the 
retention of this information. 


“A time frequently arrives, however, wher 


scientific information loses its commercial value (often 
by being duplicated in other laboratories), and just 
this point we wish to impress upon the industries their 
obligation to enrich scientific literature with such f 
and data which might otherwise be lost or forgotte: 


“Some of our industries have been reproached with 


the suspicion of acting as sponges, in that they absorb 
an immense amount of useful information from scien- 
tific literature without giving any return in kind. This 
suspicion would be entirely removed if, from time to 
time, scientific information which has ceased to be of 
commercial value were contributed by them to its 
appropriate channel and thus became available to all 
scientific workers throughout the world. 


“If any doubt exists as to the appropriate channel 





The Benzol and Toluol Markets 


The benzol market is reported as very firm at 5a 


to 60c. per gallon, producer’s plant, for either spot 


contract material. The quantity remaining unsold 10! 
contract is very limited. If any large business 


were 


be offered, it is said that it would be necessary ' 
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Producers of toluol have practically non 


and any excess output will be sold as spot materi@ 
The quotation for contract toluol is $1.50 to $1.70 pe 
gallon, producer’s plant, with $1.75 to $2 per gave 
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Solvent naphtha is weak. A large amount rema 


unsold but more business is being done. The pric® 


for 


The Nagle Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa., has place 
contracts with the Bedford Foundry & Machine (o™ 
pany for two large traveling cranes for its Gl 
plant, one to be erected in the steel mill and the other 
in the yard. 


asgow 








& TAX ON BUSINESS GAINS 


M turers and Merchants to Bear the New 
Burden, but Not Agriculture 


NGTON, Jan. 30, 1917.—The Kitchin revenue 
by the Ways and Means Committee, has 
ed by the caucus of the majority of the 
ll be taken up for passage by the House 
esent week, and the leaders of the Senate 

put it through that body before ad- 
March 4. 
reported to the House provides for a 
$100,000,000, increases by $100,000,000 the 
per cent Treasury notes authorized by exist 
ses by 50 per cent the Federal tax on in- 
nd levies a so-called excess profits tax of 8 
net gains of all business partnerships 
excess of the sum of $5,000 and 8 
ictual capital invested. The net pro- 
he excess profits tax, estimated at $220,000,000, 
nheritance tax, estimated at $30,000,000, 
$175,000,000 to be segregated from the 

the omnibus revenue act of Sept. 8, 1916, 
s a separate fund in the Treasury to be 

expenditures for the support of the army 


nd for fortifications 


Individuals and Agriculture Exempt 


nrofit + 


profits tax is not limited to industrial 
ut applies to all forms of business 
by partnerships and corporations except 
engaged in agriculture or in the rendering 
ervices as the case of professional men. 
nes of merchants as well as manufacturers 
to the tax, provided the business in question 
on as a corporation or partnership, and the 
creates a well-defined discrimination in 
idual ownership inasmuch as the income 
ship engaged in the wholesaling of steel 
example, would be subject to the new tax, 
an individual doing a much larger busi- 
ame character would escape the impost. 
xplanation of this discrimination is 
lf the framers of the bill that in such 
ndividual would pay a larger income tax 
of Sept. 8, 1916, and therefore should not 
d to the excess profits tax. 

peculiar feature of the bill exempts from 
s profits tax the operations of individuals 
nerships engaged in agriculture, but does not 
rporations pursuing the same industry. Lest 
nption should be criticised as an attempt to 
e farmer’s vote it is stated on behalf of the 
tee that the authors of the bill have merely fol- 
“almost universal European custom of ex- 

igriculture from similar taxes.” 


“Capital” Defined 

ring the tax on excess profits the term “capi- 
pecified to mean, first, actual cash paid in; 
the actual cash value at the time of payment 
other than cash paid in, and third, paid in or 
surplus or undivided profits used or employed 
isiness; but does not include money or other 
borrowed by the corporation or partnership. 
tax 1s to be computed upon the basis of the net 
hown by income tax returns required by the 
pt. 5, 1916, and is to be assessed and collected 
ne time and in the same manner as the original 
tax. The collection of the first tax under the 
| law will be made after March 1, 1918, and will 

ipon the tax returns covering the calendar 
‘, or the fiscal year of such partnerships or cor- 
S as are permitted under the act of Sept. 8, 
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1916, to make their returns on the basis of their own 
fiscal years. 


The Kitchin bill will not be passed by the House 


without a hard fight. Thirteen Democratic members of 
the body joined in a revolt from caucus domination and 
refused to be b« und by the resolution indorsing the bill 
The Republicans will oppose the bill almost to a mar 
and, as the Democratic majority is but 22, a combina 
tion betwee the Republic ins and the revs Iting Demo 
crats would beat the bi There are also interesting 
possibilities in the Senate for the reason that two or 
three Senators can easily kill the mea € 1 view ot 
the fact that Congress will adjourn in four weeks and 
the legislative docket is so crowded that it will be diffi 
cult to make any progress except by unanimous consent 
While the defeat of the revenu bill would ndo ibtedly 
force an extra session, a fact that would deter the op 
ponent f the measure from making a last-ditch fight, 
t is pointed out that in the new Congress, which would 
assemble in special s¢ , neither the Democrats nor 
the Republica will control the House, the balance of 
power being held by a smal mtingent composed of 
Independents, Progressives, Socialists and Prohibition 
ists; hence it will be extremely difficult, if not impos 
sible, to pass a partisan revenue bill o iny othe 
strictly party measure tl the new House 
Ww I ( 
Heavy Rail Exports 

Rail exports trom the United States for the 1] 
months to Dec. 1, 1916, were 499,224 gross tons, exceed 
ing the 1913 record which wa 160.553 tons In Novem 
ber last they were 55,022 tons with the average for 
Septem! er, October and N ember at 64,817 tons The 
1916 exports probably exceeded 550,000 tons Of the 
199.224 tons to Dec. 1 Ru 1 took 112,219 tons; the 
West Indies and Bermuda, 77,842 tons; Canada, O77 
tons, and other countries, 221,365 tons 

Imports of rails are much less than they were a year 
ago. For the 11 months to D 1, 1916, they were only 
25,777 tons against 77,245 te Dec. 1, 1915. For all 
of 1913 they were only 10,408 


American Pig Iron Association’s Meeting 
At the annual meeting of the American Pig Iron 
Association held in Cleveland, Jan 24, J. G. Butler, Jr., 
Youngstown, Ohio, was re-elected president; Frank B 
Richards, treasurer, and John A. Penton 
both of Cleveland. Only business of a routine char 


ecretary, 


acter was transacted. A general meeting of the asso 
ciation will be held in New York City April 26 


Locomotive Orders 


The New York Central has ordered 50 locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company and may in- 
crease the order to 60. It has also ordered 45 locomo 
tives from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has announced its 1917 schedule 


Mor 


of purchases, including 225 locomotives, for its lines 
, 


east of Pittsburgh. Total orders for 1917 to Jan. 27 
are estimated at 470 locomotives. 


The 200-hp. airplane motor built by the Packard 
Motor Car Company was shown to the public for the 
first time in the Packard exhibit at the recent Detroit 
Automobile Show. Until a few weeks ago this engine 
was kept under guard in the experimental department 
It is a 12-cylinder engine of the V type, with cylinders 
inclined at an included angle of 40 deg., to provide for 
minimum air resistance. 


The Eastern Brass & Ingot Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., announces the change of its name to Eastern 
Brass & Ingot Corporation of New York. No change is 
occasioned as to the personnel of the management or 
the interests concerned in the business. 
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NAVY SHELL CONTRACTS 


‘Work Hurried on Federal Projectile Plant— 
Conference on Bethlehem Proposals 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30, 1917.—The refusal of the 
British Government to permit Hadfields, Ltd., to pro 
ceed with work on the contract for 14 and 16 in. shells 
for the American Navy “so long as the exigencies of 
the war continue” has completely upset Secretary 
Daniels’s plan, which not only contemplated the contract 
referred to, amounting to 7500 shells, but another al 
lotment of 7800 if the British,concern could be induced 
to accept the additional order. An immediate result of 
the withdrawal by the British Government of the per 
mission which it is understood was previously granted 
to Hadfields, Ltd., has been the giving of peremptory 
orders by the Secretary of the Navy to hasten the work 
upon the naval projectile factory for which Congress 
has appropriated $1,500,000. The incident has also 
served, however, to stimulate the leading Americar 
manufacturers of projectiles to every possible effort to 
obtain these contracts and to refute the assertions of 
the Secretary of the Navy that superior large calibe1 
shells cannot be produced in the United States. 

While considerable mystery surrounds the action of 
the British Government with regard to the Hadfields 
contract there is no suggestion of bad faith in Secretary 
Daniels’s assertion that the bids of the British con 
cern were “based on the distinct understanding that 
there would be no question of the right to deliver re- 
gardless of the war situation.in Europe,” as it is as- 
sumed at the department that the American representa 
tive of Hadfields submitted the bid in accordance with 
a permit granted by the British Government, which sub- 
sequently was revoked. Such arbitrary official action 
is characteristic in war times and while disappointing 
to the Navy Department has occasioned little surprise. 


Conference with C. M. Schwab 


Much interest attaches to the unannounced visit to 
Secretary Daniels of Charles M. Schwab, who spent two 
hours with the head of the Navy Department Jan. 27, 
seeking to convince the Secretary of the desire of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company to co-operate with the Gov 
ernment in meeting every possible phase of the present 
emergency not only with respect to shells, but also as 
to naval rifles and warships. Secretary Daniels de 
clared early in the interview that in spite of the with 
drawal of the Hadfields bid he would not consider any of 
the tenders heretofore submitted by the American man 
ufacturers, adding that, while the department was em 
barrassed by the necessary change in plans, he felt con 
fident that the Naval Ordnance Bureau had been suf 
ficiently forehanded in taking the matter up to enablk 
the desired shells to be manufactured in the proposed 
projectile factory, which, it is estimated, will be com 
pleted within twelve months. The shells were designed 
as reserve ammunition for the big naval rifles for th: 
dreadnaughts and the Secretary expresses his belief 
that if the facilities of the new projectile factory wer 
concentrated upon their manufacture they could be 
completed in less time than the American manufactu1 
ers propose to consume, although not so quickly as they 
would have been supplied by Hadfields, Ltd. 


Private Works Still a Dependence 


Secretary Daniels assured Mr. Schwab, however, that 
it was not the policy of the Navy Department to at 
tempt to supply all the needs of the Navy in Govern 
ment establishments. The new projectile factory, he 
said, would be located in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment armor plant,.and the entire establishment would 
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probably be operated one shift for the purpose in. 
ing out about one-third of the projectiles and arp 
required by the new Navy. The remaining two-third 
he said, would materially exceed the total qua 
both armor and projectiles required in recent y 
would be contracted for, provided the America: 
facturers would submit bids which the dep 
would regard as reasonable. 

Mr. Schwab made a spirited defense of th« 
can manufacturers both in the matter of th: 
submitted for 14 and 16-in. shells and the recent bids 
on battle cruisers. The Bethlehem Steel Company, }, 
said, had spent enormous sums providing facilities for 
the manufacture of shells and big naval rifles, and eve, 
at the prices tendered the Department could not hope 
to make any money. Compared with commercial! work 
the needs of the Government were small and while this 
fact rendered it practically impossible for his company 
to make any money on naval contracts it made it pos 
sible for the company to co-operate with the Gover 
ment in supplying war material at prices which could 
not be considered if applied to the bulk of its output. 
Concerning the battle cruisers, Mr. Schwab emphasized 
the fact that the construction of these vessels called 
for the installation of costly facilities of no value what 
ever for any other purpose, and, further, that the ves 
sels themselves were more or less experimental, co! 
bining size and speed in a degree never attempted 
this or any other navy. 


The Bethlehem Situation 


Some little heat was displayed by both Secretary 
Daniels and Mr. Sckwab when the Secretary’s recently 
published reflections upon the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the reply of President Grace were referred 
to, the Secretary objecting to what he styles the com- 
pany’s “attacks upon the department,” while Mr 
Schwab stoutly defended President Grace’s course i! 
putting before the public the facts with regard to the 
contracts which the Bethlehem company has not yet 
fulfilled. While the interview did not result in 





f 


definite modification of the Department’s plans, 


believed that other conferences will follow and that 
concessions on both sides will result in the placing 
a large volume of the Government’s business wit! 
private contractors based both on Congressional au- 
thorizations heretofore made and upon the pending 
Army, Navy and Fortifications appropriation bills 


The Federal Steel Plant Threat 


Daily newspaper publications to the contrary not 
withstanding, the Navy Department has not yet de- 
ided to urge Congress for an appropriation with which 
to construct a fully equipped steel works. For severa 
months Secretary Daniels has had this matter in mind 
and orders were recently given for the preparation 0! 
a rough estimate of the probable cost of such an esta! 
lishment. The Department has no funds, however, with 
which to make a detailed survey of such an enterprise 
which would involve the employment of a corps of eng 
neers and accountants and would cost a large sum. | 

characteristic of the present administratior 
Navy Department that the threat of the Government 
steel works should be emphasized at a time when te 
Secretary is negotiating with private manufactur rs 
concerning the cost of war material and the speed wit 
which deliveries can be made. W. L. | 


The Worth Steel Company has been incorporate 
to manufacture, sell and deal in iron, steel, manganes' 
etc., with a capital of $2,500,000. The incorporat - 
are John S. Worth, William P. Worth, Edward nh 
Worth, William A. Worth, and Norman L. Entre! 
all of Coatesville, Pa. The location of the plant 
understood to be at Claymont, Pa., a few miles sou™ 
of Chester on the Delaware River. 








TEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 
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1916 Exceed 1915 by $203,273,790, or 
Per Cent—Surplus, 356 Per Cent More 


earnings of the United States Steel Cor- 
- the last quarter of 1916 were $105,968,347, 
excess of any previous quarter. The total 
os of the year were $333,625,086, exceeding 
103,273,790, or 156 per cent. The surplus 
ir, after the payment of all dividends, was 
19, exceeding 1915 by $157,720,032, or 356 
The contrast with 1914 is much more strik- 
yperations of that year, even with the pass- 
vidends on the common stock, resulted in a 
$16,965,685. 
The Last Quarter’s Showing 


etailed statement for the quarter ended Dec. 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
vious year, is as follows: 


1916 191 
BS $35,177,393 16.563.854 
£35 6,443,548 116.990.9688 
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ration of the extra dividend of 1% per 
common stock just made brings the total 
the year on that class of stock up to 


ind Steel Company's Annual Meeting 


ny 


ial meeting of the Inland Steel Company, 
Jan. 30, the recommendation of the directors 
rganization was approved. A corpora 
e known as the Inland Steel Company will be 
er the laws of Delaware with an authorized 
kK Of $30,000,000 to take over and carry on 
now conducted by the present company. 
5,000,000 is to be issued to 
ckholders who will receive two and one-half 
the new stock for one share of the old. The 
vill have a par value of $100 each. The 
>»,000,000 of stock is to be held in the treas- 
the disposition of the board of directors. 
ent officers and directors of the company 
ted. The financial statement for the year 
profits of $11,365,477. The surplus for the 
4,600,879, bringing the total surplus up to 
The company has $2,440,105 in cash. The 
red a cash dividend of $5 per share 


amount of $2? 


nerican Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
ng plans prepared for the erection of a 
tration building on a site opposite its. pres- 
lhe building will be fireproof, of brick and 
tion. In addition to housing the office 

ge auditorium is planned for business and 
gs of employees 
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The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has received contracts for a large 
amount of piping work in connection with the new 128- 
in. plate mill now being installed in the Soho works 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
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D. D. Hull, Jr., was elected vice-president of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company at a meeting of 
the board of directors in New York, Jan. 23. His head 
quarters will be at Roanoke, Va. He was born at 
Marion, Va., and is 44 years 
old. He completed the college 

mory and Henry 
College, and later graduated in 
law at the University of Vir 


course at E 
l 


ginia. He practised his pro 
fession at Pulaski and then at 
sristol, Va., and at the latter 


place was the unanimous 


> ft 


choice of the bar for judge of 


| 

the Corporation Court, a posi- 
tion he was unable to accept 
on account of professional en- 
gagements. While at Bristol 
he was a member of the law 
firm of Bullitt, Kelly & Hull, 
and was general counsel of the 
Virginia & Southwestern Rail 


way until he moved to Roanoke 





D. D. HULL, JR. in 1908. Since 1903 he has 

been general counsel for the 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company and allied inter- 

ests the duties of which position he will continue to 

discharge in connection with his new responsibilities 
as vice-president. 


Francis B. Dutton has resigned as superintendent 
of the Lebanon, Pa., furnaces of the Bethlehem Steel 


Company to become general superintendent of the 
Wharton Steel Company plant at Wharton, N. J., re- 
cently acquired by J. Leonard Replogle and associates 

Officers have been elected by the Knoxville Iron Com 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., as follows: Morrow Chambe1 


lain, president; W. P. Davis, general manager; Otis A 
Brown, secretary and treasurer; E. D. Addix, assistant 
general manager; W. QO. Schaad, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 


The Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Company, Lebanon 
Pa.. ha re-elected all directors except WwW. W Light, 
whose place was taken by John C. Brown. At the o 
ganization meeting of the board W. C. Sproul was 
elected president; Felton Bent, vice-president; Howard 
Longstreth, secretary and treasurer; John C. Brown, 
general manager. 


E. J. Parrock, formerly connected with the steam 


engineering department of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned to ac 
cept a position with the Canadian Steel Corporation, 
which is building a plant at Ojibway, Canada. 

W. S. Rogers'has resigned as president of the Ban- 
tam Anti-Friction Company, Bantam, Conn., and has 
been succeeded by Miss Nellie M. Scott, formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer. Miss Scott also becomes general 
manager. Miss Ruth Edwards has been made treas- 
urer. L. J. Nickerson has retired as vice-president. 
Henry Edwards becomes vice-president and C. B. Heath 
secretary. Mr. Rogers will retain his position as chair 
man of the board of directors and act in an advisory 
capacity. 

Richard Peters, Jr., formerly with W. J. Rainey, coal 
and coke, New York, has succeeded C. E. Bertie as 
assistant to George R. Sullivan, Philadelphia manager 
of Rogers, Brown & Co. 

William N. Wyeth, formerly of the U. S. Metal & 
Mfg. Company, is now associated with Luria Brothers 
& Co., 50 Church Street, New York, who, owing to in- 
creased business, have had to enlarge their force of 
salesmen. 

Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn., and Royal 
Victor, of the law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, New 
York, were elected directors of the American Brass 
Company at the quarterly meeting held in New York 
Jan. 25. Mr. Whittemore takes the place of Alfred A. 
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Cowles, deceased, and Mr. Victor the place of 


Cin 
clair, also deceased. a 
H. P. Binswanger, dealer in ores and min = 
moved his offices to suite 616-617, Postal 17 A 
Building, New York City. 
H. I. Landis was elected president of 
dale Foundry Company, Lansdale, Pa., and t e 
of the management of the company on Jar Th 
company manufactures light and medium ws 
iron castings. 
William P. Alexander has been placed in 9 
an office which the R. H. Beaumont Company, [D 
Building, Philadelphia, builder of coal, cok« 
handling machinery, skip hoists, ete., has ope: 
Church Street, New York City. He has been a 
vith the company for a number of years as fie] 
intendent, assistant chief engineer and sales « r 
The gear department of the Baush Macl T 
Company, Springfield, Mass., will hereafter be repr. 
sented in the field by H. A. Daniels, who is tl 


familiar with this line of business. 

R. H. Wilson, who has been in charge of stes 
piling department of the Walter A. Zelnicker Sup; 
Company, in St. Louis, is temporarily represent 
company at 910 Hennen Building, New Orleans 


\. R. Holmes, who in the past has occu 


position of director and secretary-treasurer, has retired 
from MacKinnon, Holmes & Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Car 


ada. It is understood that J. W. Bowman, presid 
and G. D. MacKinnon, vice-president and general : 
ager, have purchased the holdings of Mr. Holmes a 

his friends. New directors—Dr. A. W. Klein, Greer 
wich, Conn., and M. L. MacKinnon and J. Nicol of Sher 
brooke—have been elected, with F. C. Johnston seer 
tary-treasurer. The business, structural steel and plate 
work, will be conducted as hitherto, under the manage. 
ment of G. D. MacKinnon. 


f 


J. Leonard Replogle, New York, leaves for Florida 


+ 


next week for a stay of several weeks. 
William A. Rogers, of Rogers, Brown & Co., Buffalo, 
ils early in February for a four months’ tour of 
Japan, China and Korea. 


L. P. Gallagher and A. S. Rippeth have resigned 
president and general manager respectively of the West 
Lafayette Mfg. Company, West Lafayette, Ohio. T! 
former has been succeeded by John M. Kirk and th 
latter by W. T. Narragon. 


William H. Bennett, advertising manage! 
Searchlight Company, Chicago, has joined the 
of the Service Motor Supply Company, Fifteenth Street 
and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. This is occasioned Dy 
the consolidation of the Searchlight Company with the 
Air Reduction Company of New York City, and tl 
removal of the Searchlight interests to the East 

R. B. Holliday, Beloit, Wis., associated for 
years with Fairbanks, Morse & Co. in that city, has! 
signed to become assistant to John D. Bird, genera 
superintendent of the Power & Mining Machinery Com- 
pany, Cudahy, Wis. 

H. L. McClaren, Racine, Wis., who recently resigned 
as president and general manager of the Mit hel 
Motors Company, has been elected president of the 
Racine Rubber Company, now owned by the Ajax Rub- 
ber Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Henry Lindenkohl has been appointed engineer 
construction for the American Locomotive Company, 
with headquarters at Schenectady, N. Y. He was gra¢ 
uated from the Stevens Institute of Technology with 
the degree of mechanical engineer, in 1905. The same 
year he entered the employ of the American Locomotive 
Company at Providence, R. I., as inspector of new build- 
ings. In 1908 he was transferred to the genera! build 
ing construction department of the company at Sche- 
nectady, continuing since in that connection. 

The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, 4 
nounces the following appointments: R. W. Van Horn, 
who for the past six years has*been connected with the 
New York branch in charge of the metal lumber de- 
partment, has been transferred to the home office - 
placed at the head of the building material products 
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man A. Hill, recently efficiency engineer 
Pont Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
gaged in appraisal work for the Public 
ssion in Maryland, has been appointed 
with headquarters in the home office 

Mfg. Company. F. V. Stonerod, formerly 
for the Carnegie Steel Company and 

years connected with the Berger New 

the capacity of construction engineer, 

| at the head of the sidewalk light de 
vill be located in Canton, Ohio. A. H. 
acting engineer, who for the last 

oked after the Berger interests in 

tory, has been appointed chief engi- 

. sales department and hereafter will | 


Cantor office. 


e 


ent annual meeting of the Cleveland Co 
Company, Cleveland, John H. O’Brien 
president to fill the vacancy caused by the 
_ P. MeKean. Mr. O’Brien entered the 
the age of 14 
salesman, 


mpany 35 years ago at 
her and became, in turn, s: 
, secretary and general manager. He 
position as general manager. W. W. 
been treasurer, was also given the 
and John G. Gill was re-elected vice 


Mitchell was appointed general 


Page Perin and Stewart M. Marshall an 
issociation as consulting engineers at 2 
New Yo Mr. Perin established offices 
16 years ago for engineering work in 

Mr. Marshall was formerly chief engi 

Can a Steel Company and more recently 
engineer of the Southwark Foundry & 
pany, Philadelphia. 

M. Berry, chief chemist to the Halcomb 
y, Syracuse, N. Y., since that company’s 
n 1905, will give 

metallurgy in the College of Applied S 
e University. These lectures are to be 


uughout the remainder of the college 


a special course of 


ver the metallurgy of the non-ferrous 
nat o ron and steel. 
motion of E. F. Roberts from general super 
ctory manager of the Packard Motor 
Detroit, and of C. F. Tollzien, purcha 
manager of production announced 
factory manager and manager of pro- 
ited to meet the demands of the in- 


, Who has had charge of the sales of the 
gineering Company in Philadelphia for 
las returned to the company’s general 
nd as manager of sales of the car and 


aepartment 


lard Gage Steel Company, Beaver Falls, 
eeting, Jan. 23, elected the follow- 
resident, Alex Gilliland; vice-president, 
p; general manager and secretary, J. M. 
general manager and sales manager, 
treasurer, John Beavan;: assistant sec- 
W. Robison 
Mather of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve- 
William G. Mather, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
this week for California, where they will 
ainder of the winter 
\ennedy, engineer in charge of the design 
n of the new plant of the Keystone 
Company, Peoria, Ill., has retained Bat 
Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh, as 


‘ } 
? “4 


engineer on the application of 
pment for that plant. 

W. Norris, recently with the Southwark 

Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 


ted sales engineer in the New York office of 


M son Mfg. Company. 


fieinze has joined the Simms Magneto Com- 


n manager. 
B. Rearick, manager of sales for the Cov- 
lachine Company, Covington, Va., has been 
president and manager of the company. 


ange and Bloomfield, N. J., as engineer 
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Charles R. Courtenay, formerly superintendent and 
chief draftsman with the Watertown Engine Company 
and lately with the New York Engine Company, and 
Robert E. Cahill have formed a partnership to conduct 
business under the name of the Watertown Engine & 
Machine Company, which will make a specialty of re- 


pairs and replacements to Watertown engines and boil- 
ers, and in addition will do engineering work along the 
line of testing and adjusting power plant apparatus 
Albert Broden has resigned as vice-president and dl 
rector of the Seaboard Steel & Manganese ‘ poration, 
also as manager of Temple furnace Mr. Broden will 
spend February and March in New Orleans and south 
ern California, and on his return to Temple, Pa., will 
devote himself to the selling of Swedish ir ore and 
to tne purcha o I ituminou coal I mers n 
Swede! Ut nterest nm é \ I ture ship 
ment o Swedish ores t he | te state n con- 
tract ! ently entered I ry ie ivet 
Grangesberg-Oxelosuna f« 18 steam » be built in 
Sweden at a cost « iO n ( rol The first four 
vill be delivered early 1 118. Each wv a carry 


capacity of 8000 tons 


G. W. Wagstaff ha : ited himself with the 
Onondaga Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., and will rep 


re nt the company nortnern Unio, né Penn 
Sy ania Buf oO an Det t He f neriv I ented 
the Rethleher Steel ( n ti rther Ohio ter 


ve ‘ ted e-pre Mr. MeK } it one 
time was police commissioner of New York City, has 
been ¢ ected with the corpo! ro tw ' 
is a nt to the president 
National Acme Company’s Directors 

teorganization of the National Acme Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, successor to the Natio1 Acme Mfg 
Company, was completed at the annual met g¢ Jan. 2 
The new directorate represents the old Cleveland or 
ranizatior ind ne new Eastern interest Chirteen 
airecto1 vere elected, inciuding seven new directors, 


as follows: ( S. Eaton, Otis & Co., Clevelat Albert 
H. Wiggin, president Chase National Bank, New York; 
Galen L. Stone, Hayden, Stone & Co., Bo ton: Herbert 


Lowell Dillon, Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York: W. F. 
McGuire, Detroit, and A. W. Hopkins and W. R. Mitchell 


members of the staff of the Acme Company ( S. 
Eaton Wa elected as a nev member of the exe itive 
committee. Other member of that committee elected 


were W. D. Alexander, president; W. F. McGuire; H. F 
Goff, president Cleveland Trust Company; E. C. Henn, 
vice-president and general iperintendent 


Henn, se retary and treasure! 


Bosch Magneto Purchasing Department 


The Bosch Magneto Company, New York City, has 
reorganized its purchas ng department to take effect 
Feb. 1. In tl 


at Springfield, Mass., and Plainfield, N. J will be 


1e future the purchasing tor the factories 


handled from the former point. The wor] 


ment will be divided, the purchase of product material 


yf the depart 


which include all material and parts entering direct y 
S. T. Plimpton, purchasing agent, assisted by John 
Pauly. Non-product material including equipment and 
supplies will be purchased by P. G. Puffer, assisted by 
C. E. Spalding. All of the accounting for both plants 


will be handled from Springfield in the future 


into the products of the company being in charge of 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has pro- 
mulgated an ordael! abolis! ng the maximum distance 
tariffs and substituting a new distance class rate tariff 
on all intrastate business in Wisconsin. The reduction 
amounts to from 5 to 30 per cent on diff 
freight, and becomes effective May 1. The order is 
made in response to the complaint of J. N. Tittemore, 
Omro, Wis., representing shipping interests in the Fox 
River Valley, which was filed Nov. 8, 1915. Large 
shippers are not materially benefited because the great 
bulk of intrastate traffic moves on commodity rates. 


erent classes of 


eae 


ee 
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NO RELIEF FOR TRAFFIC 


Large Earnings in Spite of Handicap 


Some Postponement of Rolling Mill Equipment 
Work—Pig Iron Firmer 


Still beset by traffic troubles, the steel trade has 
had one of the quietest weeks in many, though Jan- 
uary ends with even more assurance of full opera- 
tions far into the year than existed at its opening. 

That the United States Steel Corporation, with 
all the constriction of traffic late in the year and the 
shortage of coke, earned $106,000,000 in the last 
quarter of 1916, or far more than in the previous 
three months, indicates the advance the steel com- 
panies have made into their higher priced orders. 
But even so, considerable shipments are still going 
out at close to a 2c. basis for heavier products; 
hence larger earnings are yet to come. 

Though the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie embargo 
on Pittsburgh-Youngstown shipments came off Jan. 
31, Pittsburgh district shippers look for no great 
clearing up of the railroad situation before April. 
Coke supply is alternately better and worse, and pig 
iron producers who must go into the market and 
pay $9 for coke to keep running, though they have 
contracts for coke at $4, are far from being satis- 
fied with that particular phase of prosperity. 

In the Pittsburgh district some mills are be 
lieved to have shipped more product in the past fort- 
night than they booked in new business, but gen- 
erally the cutting down of shipments has caused a 
slight gain in unfilled orders in January. At Chi 
cago, consumers of the heavier forms of rolled steel 
have crowded the mills with specifications and emer 
gency orders, so that even in the absence of large 
new contracts the accumulation on the books has in 
creased. 

In the Central West there is a slight easing up 
of the pressure on sheet and bar mills. Some sheet 
mills that have been quoting the top of the market 
for prompt shipment are now taking such business 
as much as $5 lower. On heavier products, however, 
prices on both early and later shipments are firm if 
not higher. 

The desire of foreign buyers to get all the steel 
possible from this country is seen here and there in 
the acceptance of more steel with upper limits in 
phosphorus and sulphur. In a recent inquiry for 
40,000 tons of 415-in. rounds 0.07 was allowed on 
phosphorus and sulphur. 


Italy’s inquiries for barb wire, steel bars and 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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ship plates continue, but ocean freights ar: 

tinctly limiting factor in all export trade. 1 
large French car contracts are still in abeyance, by 
are expected to come out soon. Rail buying 


export is slow in developing, though some large top. 
nages have overhung the market for weeks. 


Pittsburgh reports of the postponement of som 
large rolling mill and steel works equipment work 
including a plate mill, are the first definite develop. 
ment in that direction. It is not that the proposed 
construction has been abandoned, but that lower 
prices on equipment are awaited. 

January has been unusual in locomotive orders 
the total being above 600. At 16,000 the month's 
car orders fell nearly one-third below those for Jan- 
uary, 1916. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s progran 
calls for 2100 freight cars and 225 locomotives to 
be built at Altoona. 

In pig iron, the tendency is still toward stiffer 
prices, due in part to foundries being forced into 
the market because of shortages on contract ship- 
ments. Mahoning and Shenango Valley furnaces 
are now generally on a $32 basis for No. 2 iron. 
Prompt Southern iron is $24, Birmingham, while 
for the second half it can be had at $23. 

With a predicted shortage of Bessemer ores, 
very definite figures being put out in some quarters, 
the effort to get 100,000 tons of Bessemer pig iro! 
for export at $35 at seaboard has made no great 
progress. Sales of 1000 and 1500 tons have bee! 
made at $35 at Valley furnaces. A sale of 16,00! 
tons of basic iron in the Central West is reporte 


at $30, delivered. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 30, 1917 

The car situation in this district is not any bett 
On some days the supply of cars is fair, but at oth 
times it is not more than 10 to 15 per cent of the needs 
of shippers. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, running 
from Pittsburgh to Youngstown, has announce 
that all embargoes in the Youngstown  distric' 

would be lifted to-morrow. If this be done, 
will relieve the local situation a great dea 
Some Pittsburgh shippers claim they are not getting 
more than 50 per cent of their actual needs of cars, 4” 
they do not look for the situation to be much bette 
before April. General conditions in the steel trac 
have quieted considerably. Buying is light, and spec’ 


fications against contracts in some _ lines—nota®)) 
sheets and steel bars—have fallen off. Reports also 4" 
that some large contracts for rolling-mill and steer 
works equipment have recently been postponed and that 
little new business of this kind is being placed. V™ 
Eastern steel company is reported to have cancele¢ 
or postponed about $5,000,000 worth of steel-wor* 
equipment, including a plate mill that was to have ¢* 


{ne 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





4 Jan Yt — ae on Sheets, Nails and Wire, ~‘),,>"’ 3 sant 1 
oss ol ivlié , ‘ i iv i ’ af ‘ . ; 
., Philadelphia 30.50 $230.50 $29.50 $20.00 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Va ev furnace 11.00 11.00 11.00 18.50 Sheets, black, Ne ss, bel | } $50 4 
So ithern Cin'ti 26.900 25.90 25.90 17.90 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’g) §.25 6.25 6 
Birmingham, Ala. 24.00 23.00 23.00 15.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 3.00 3.00 
a ace. Chicago* 30.00 ,0.00 30.00 1S (‘ut nails, Pittsburgh 3.50 9 ’ 
eastern Pa 0.00 10.00 10.00 19.50 Fence wire, base, I’'gl ? ’ 
furnace 30.00 20.00 30.00 17-9 Barb wire, galv., P’gh ‘ 5 
burgh 85.95 85.95 85.95 21.45 
e Bess. Ch’go® 1.00 31.00 30.00 19.00 Old Material. Per Gross T 
rse, Pittsburgh <9 3 9 95 ~9 95 Ls 45 Iron rails, Chicago $° 7.00 $27.00 . . 
ircoal, Chicago mee B1.Gh 1.Go 19.49 Iron rails, Philadelphia S.O s.00 S 19 
. Carwheels, Chicago 4 50 1s 50 ‘ 14 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross To Carwheels, Philadelphia 150 1.00 
s heavy, at mill 38.00 8.00 ts.00 2S 00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 2.00 1.00 4.00 17.50 
” Ie ivy, at mill 10.00 10.00 10.00 30.00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila 20.50 =1.00 2. OO b.o0 
ets. Pittsburgh. 65.00 65.00 60.00 2 OO Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 21.00 1.00 1.50 ! at 
ets. Pittsburgh 65.00 65.00 60.00 3.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 19.00 19.00 21.00 1 
eet bars, P’gh 65.00 65.00 60.00 00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 20.00 20.00 L.00 17.00 
ge billets base eh S500 £0.00 £0.00 55.00 No. 1 cast, Ch'go(net ton) 15.50 15.50 ! { an 
F ets Phila 60.00 60.00 60.00 12.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 26.00 16.00 7.00 22.00 
s, Pittsburgh 75.00 75.00 70.00 15.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 23.50 23.50 
‘ > — > — ‘ ’ . st rue 
Finished Lron and Steel, Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Tun at Over 
: . Furnace coke, prompt $8.50 $8.50 + ) 22 oO” 
to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents Furnace coke. future € 00 6 00 se 
Philadelphia 3.159 3.159 3.159 2.209 Foundry coke, prompt 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Pittsburgh 8. 25 5. 25 3.25 , Foundry coke, futur 7 a 7.00 6.0 
Chicago f OO , oo , Ooo 
bars, Pittsburgh 5.26 $.2 +. 00 Metal 
bars, New York 3.419 3.419 3.169 etals, 
I ites, Pittsburgh 1.50 $50 4.25 2.25 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cent Cent Cent Cents 
lates, New York 1.669 1.669 4.419 2.519 Lake copper, New York $35.00) 41.00 ) 50 
Pittsburgh 3.25 Ir: 3.25 1.90 Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 33.00 31.00 1. Of 25.37 * 
New York +419 +419 3.419 2.069 Spelter St Louis 1O.50 9 87 ly ' 19.0 
grooved steel, P’gh 2.80 2.80 2.85 1.90 Spelter, New York tO.75 10.12% 98 19 
heared steel, P’gh >.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 Lead, St. Louis 8.00) 7.62% 7.30 8.00 
hoops, Pittsburgh 3.25 b.25 8.25 2.00 Lead, New York S.1% 7.75 7.50 6.11 
Tin, New York 5.7% $5.50 40.87! 12.12% 
° e average switching charge for delivery to foundries in Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 22.00 15.00 14.00 $2.00 
listrict is 50c,. per tor Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $3.7 


ver $2,000,000. For the first time in many months, denied. It is claimed that Bessemer has been sold in a 
s believed that shipments of some mills are possibly few cases at above $35. 


slightly in excess of new orders. The supply of semi- Billets and Sheet Bars.—The pressure for deliveries 
shed steel is still much below the needs of the trade, of billets 


: me and sheet bars is as insistent as ever. At 
ikely will be for some time. Prompt semi-finished several steel plants large quantities of billets and 
an hardly be had at any price, and consumers are pars are piled up awaiting cars for shipment Mills 


ng because of slow deliveries by the mills. There 

) advances in prices the past week, and the mar- 

everything is as strong as it has been, with the 

of scrap, which is neglected. Stocks of fin- 

n and steel in warehouses and mill yards are 

getting larger, due to the shortage in cars and 
powe! 


are not endeavoring to make new sales of steel, as they 
have practically none to spare, but are bending their 
entire energies to trying to get out steel already sold 
There would be no trouble in getting $65 or higher for 
soft Bessemer or open-hearth billets or sheet bars if 
the buyer was assured he would get the steel. A sale 
is reported of about 200 tons of forging billets at about 


‘ 7 @QF > . - ‘ ac o as $88 as en « . 
Pig lron.—As far as known, no part of the inquiry 906, Fittsborge, snd as high as § has been quoted 


i (von s > new j "es le > § 4 ; =sS5eC *T 
J. P. Morgan & Co. for 100,000 tons of Bessemer lately on some ne are We quote aeee o ogee 
and open-hearth billets and sheet bars at $65 to $70 pe 
ton, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown; forging 
billets, $85 to $90 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 


10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25. 


export has been taken up by Valley furnaces. 
there is an acute shortage in the supply of 
ron and it is also said there will be a shortage 
ar in supply of Bessemer ores. Producers of 


er iron are therefore watching their sales Ferroalloys.—There is a continued active inquiry 
especially those buying their ore in the open for ferromanganese, and prices are very firm. English 
Most of the inquiry for Bessemer, basic and 80 per cent is held at $164, seaboard, with no guarantee 

ry iron is from concerns that some time ago cov- as to deliveries, while domestic is held at $170 to $175, 
r needs over the first half of this year, but at furnace, one leading maker holding at $175 minimum 
getting good deliveries on their contracts; they and reporting several fairly large sales at that price 
ng in the market and buying odd lots for There is also a continued scarcity in the supply of 50 
shipment. One open-hearth steel plant has per cent ferrosilicon, and dealers who have any on 


ately about 1600 tons, for part of which it paid which they can make prompt shipments can readily 
0, delivered, and for 500 tons it paid $30 at get 5c. to 6c. per lb. for it, or even more. We quote 
irnace. There have been several sales of small 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $60 to $65, and 25 to 
Bessemer at $35, Valley furnace, while No. 2 30 per cent at $70 to $80, delivered; 9 per cent ferro- 
has sold at $35, or higher, in small lots for silicon, $39 to $41; 10 per cent, $40 to $42; 11 per cent, 
shipment, buyers paying a premium to get 441 to $43; 12 per cent, $42 to $44; 13 per cent, $43.50 to 
elivery. The amount of pig iron being sold is $45.50; 14 per cent, $45.50 to $47.50; 15 per cent, $47.50 
small, but prices are very firm. Quotations to $49.50, and 16 per cent, $50 to $52; 7 per cent silvery, 
ows: Standard Bessemer iron, $35; basic, $30 $29.50 to $30; 8 per cent, $30 to $31; 9 per cent, $30.50; 
gray forge, $29; malleable Bessemer, $30; and 10 per cent, $31; 11 per cent, $32, and 12 per cent, $33. 
indry, $31 to $32; all at Valley furnace, the These prices are f.o.b. at furnace, Jackson or New 
ate to the Pittsburgh or Cleveland district Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., all of which have a 
¢. per ton. We note sales of two lots of 300 freight rate of $2 per gross ton to the Pittsburgh dis- 
of Bessemer iron, one sale of 1000 tons and trict. 


1500 tons, all at $35, Valley furnace, and for Structural Material. 


¢ 


Some fairly large jobs have 





before July 1. Reports that 1500 tons of Bes- been given out. Some time ago the American Bridge 
resale was being offered at less than $35 are Company took 20,000 tons or more of steel for some 
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new buildings for the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., and about 20,000 tons for the same concern for 
export to Great Britain, but deliveries on these con 
tracts have not yet started. The Pennsylvania Lines 
West has placed about 600 tons of bridge work, one 
order for 300 tons for a new bridge at New Brighton, 
Pa., going to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, while an 
ther for about 300 tons was divided between this fabri 
‘ator and the King. Bridge Company, Cleveland. Bids 
are being taken for’a new bank building at Charleston, 


W. Va., about 1200 tons. The price of the Carnegie 
Steel Company on beams. and channels up to 15 in. has 
been advanced $5"per ton, or to 3.25c. at mill for in- 
definite delivery. On contracts for shipment late in the 


second quarter and third quarter, another interest 


quoting 3.25c. to 3.50c. at mil Prices on small lots of 

beams and channels from warehouse range from 3.50 

to 4c. and higher, depending « the quantity. 
Plates.—The Carnegie Stee] Company has recently 


taken about 20,000 tons.of plates and small shapes fo. 
delivery to the varidus navy yards. This material is to 


be used in repair work, and deliveries are to run over 


ull of 1917. That company now quoting 3.75c. o1 
+ -1n. and heavier sheared plates, with no promise of 
definite delivery. It is understood the Standard Stee 


Car Company, Butler, Pa., has taken about 4900 steel 


‘ars for France, and has. placed the material, 35,000 to 


10,000 tons, with a local mill. Deliveries on these cars 
are to be made late this year. The Pennsylvania Rail 
road announces that it will shortly place orders at it 
Altoona shops or outside for the building of 2100 freight 
‘ars, 92 passenger cars and 225 locomotives. All this 
equipment will be: used to replace cars and locomotive 
now in service, but: which are worn out. New inquiry 
for steel cars has been quiet. We quote 4-in. and hea 
ier sheared plates at 3.75c. at mill, with no promise of 
delivery, while mills that can ship late in second quart 
and in third quarter are quoting from 4c. to 4.50c. at 
mill for desirable orders. Small lots for fairly prompt 
shipment are quoted at 5c. and higher at mill. 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has taker 
5000 tons of standard sections for the Michigan Centra 
000 tons for the Philadelphia & Reading and 10,000 
tons for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, all for 1918 deli 
ry. The new demand for light rails is fairly active, 
running 4000 tons or more per week. We quote light 


rails as follows: 25 to 45 lb., $50; 16 to 20 Ib., $51; 12 


and 14 lb., $52; 8 and 10 lb.,. $53, in carload lots, f.o.] 
mill, with usual extras for less than carloads. Standard 
section rails of Bessemer stock are held at $38, an 
open-hearth, $40, per gross ton, Pittsburgh 

Sheets.—It is understood, but not officially confirmed, 
that the Ford Motor Company has closed for a part of 
its large inquiries for sheets to cover the manufacture 
1f about 1,000,000 automobiles. Definite details of thes 


‘ontracts cannot be secured, but it is said deliveries run 
over all of this year and in first half of 1918. This com 
pany is buying more than double its usual quantities of 
sheets, steel bars and other materials. Its contracts for 
sheets will be divided among five or six mills, one lead 
ing interest taking upward of a third of the order. The 
new demand for sheets is only fairly heavy and pre 
miums heretofore paid for fairly prompt delivery are 
disappearing to some extent. Quite large sales of No. 
28 Bessemer black sheets have been made at 4.50c. to 
4.75c., and of No. 28 galvanized at 6.50c. to 6.75c. at mill 
for fairly prompt shipment. Consumers are largely 
covered over the first half of this year and specifications 
are heavy. We quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 
it 4c. to 4.25c.; box annealed, one pass, Bessemer cold- 
rolled sheets, No. 28, 4.50c. to 5c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
6.25¢c. to 7.50c.; No. 28 tin-mill black plate, 4.25c. to 
4.50c., all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. These prices are for 
carloads or larger lots, and the higher prices quoted ars 
for reasonably prompt shipment. 

Tin Plate.—It is said a contract has been placed 
with a leading mill for 50,000 to 60,000 boxes of tin 
plate for shipment to France at about $7.50 per base 
box at mill. The new domestic inquiry is light, as most 
consumers are covered over the first half and some for 
practically the entire year. Output is being kept down 
to some extent by slow deliveries of sheet bars. Three 
or four of the leading tin-plate makers have covered 
their needs of sheet bars with a leading interest over 
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the next five years on a sliding scale basis. 
them had contemplated the erection of steel p! 
their own, but have given the project up be 
favorable contracts they were able to make f 
On current orders prices range from $7 to $7 
base box at mill. We quote I. C. terne plate, 
at $7.15 to $7.65, and 200 lb., carrying 8-lb. coat 
$11, the usual advances applying for heavier 
and coatings. 

Shafting.—Consumers are now largely cov 
their needs for the first half and specifications 
ported fairly active. In 1916 several makers of s 
largely increased their capacity, and partly f 
reason they have caught up to some extent « 
orders and are now able to make deliveries in 6( i() 
days. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 to 
cent off in carload lots and 10 per cent off in | 
irload lots for first quarter and first half, f.o.] 

irgh, freight added to point of delivery. 

Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—The new 
is fairly active, and the price of $3.40 per 100 
base sizes of spikes is being firmly held. Several W 
ern roads have lately placed about 15,000 kegs o 
with local makers for delivery in the second halt 


full price of $3.40 for standard sizes. The dema ee 
both spikes and track bolts is almost entirely { 
ond half delivery. We quote track bolts with ire 
nuts at 4.85c. to 5c. to railroads and 5c. to 
small lots to jobbers, base. Railroad spikes, 9 
ind larger, $3.40, base; 7/16 and % in., $3.50, 
16 and % in., $3.75, base. Boat spikes, $3.6 
all per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Wire Products.—Mills report a moderate d 
‘or wire and wire nails, and specifications against « 


tracts are not so heavy as they were recently. In 1 iny 
ons the country roads are almost impassable, and 
the movement of wire and wire nails to the country 


trade is therefore light. Prices on wire nails are firn 
t $3, and on annealed wire $2.95, but nothing further 
s heard of an advance. Some contracts for wire 1 
at $3.10 and even up to $3.25, were taken some time ago, 
sut all new business is now on the $3 basis. We quote: 





Wire nails, $3, base, per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large head barbed roofing nails, taking 
an advance over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2.50. Bright basic wire is $3.05 per 100 lb..; annealed 
fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.95; galvanized wire, $3.65; 
alvanized barb wire and fence staples, $3.85; painted 


arb wire, $3.15; polished fence staples, $3.15; cement 
oated nails, $2.90, base, these prices being subject to 
the usual advances for the smaller trade, all { 

Pittsburgh, freight added to the point of delivery, ter 
60 days’ net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis 
ounts on woven wire fencing are 53 per cent off list f 
arload lots, 52 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 51 pet 

nt for small lots, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—The supply of rods is not nearly enough 
to meet the demand. Soft Bessemer and open-hearth 
rods in quite large lots have sold at $75 at mill, and 
higher. The export demand, especially from Canada, 
continues heavy. We quote soft Bessemer, open-hearth 


1 
oh 


and chain rods at $75 to $80, at maker’s mill, Pittsburgh 
For high-carbon rods, prices range from $90 to $11, 
and several fairly large sales of acid open-hearth rods 
of high carbon have been made at the higher price 

Iron and Steet Bars.—Some falling off in the 
demand for steel bars is noted, and _ specificat 
against contracts are not so active as some time ag 
However, leading steel-bar mills are filled up for te 
first half, and several for practically all they will mak 
this year. The Carnegie Steel Company advanced 
plates and shapes $5 per ton last week, but allowed ts 
price on steel bars to remain at 3c., though with 
promise of definite delivery. The new demand for r 
forcing steel bars and also for iron bars is fairly heav) 
and the mills are sold up for some months ahead We 
quote steel bars at 3c. to 3.10c. at mill for second an¢ 
third quarter delivery. We quote refined iron bars 
3.25¢e. and railroad test bars at 3.40c. in carload 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Rivets.— While the domestic demand is quite act!’ 
the export demand is heavy and large foreign order 
could be secured if cars could be had in which t 


yr 


ew 





; 


lat 
OU, 


make 
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to seaboard. Consumers are specifying trade are conflicting. Some producers their supply 

tracts. Prices are firm, and on less than of cars last week was better than for some time, while 

ts 10c. to 15¢. per 100 Ib. is readily paid over others say it was worse. Deliveries to blast furnaces 

‘-arload price. Makers quote buttonhead continue slow, and this is creating some spot demand 

ivets, % in. in diameter and larger, $4.25 for furnace coke. Best grades of furnace coke fo 

base. and conehead boiler rivets, same sizes, prompt shipment range from $8 to $9 per net ton a 

00 Ib.. base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms are oven, depending largely on the quality of the coke and 


one-half of 1 for cash in 10 


per cent 


ind Bolts.—The domestic demand is not large, 
umers are covered over the first quarter 

er the first half. Shipments are unsatis 
ver, owing to the shortage in cars and 
Great filled kegs are piled 

yuses awaiting shipment. Prices are firm 

as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. 
actual freight rate does not exceed 
1 per cent for 


stocks of 


| 
en the 


terms 30 days net, or 


ed thre i } 0 r el 
per r 
I its, Ss! ™ 2 thread | 
{ nd re < t rg a 
t 4 per ‘ 
| ! and p cent 
I ew ( r gir 
} x -° ) d tap 
t nk. $2.10 of ind tapl 
I 9 f 1 tapped, $2 off S 
) nd 5 per cent Finis! i 
) per « t 
mete l ller 10 and 1 per 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand is not so active as 
as consumers are well covered for the 
the first half. Specifications 

The nominal price of the Car- 
Company on steel hoops is 3.50c., and on 
sc., With extras on the latter as per the 

ard. Other mills that can ship fairly 

to 3.75¢c. on hoops and up 


ago, 
and some 


ng in freely. 


re quoting 3.50c. 
steel 


Cold-Rolled 


opened 


bands. 


have 
second 


Steel.— Makers 
their for the 
however, whose lines products 
knowing what their material would 
been allowed to cover on second quar- 
at $7 per 100 lb., the price for the first 
$6.50. General conditions are 

and January always being the two 
hs in this trade. Consumers are specify 
tely against contracts. We quote cold- 
steel for first quarter on contracts at $6.50, 
at $7 per 100 lb. On current orders 
prompt shipment makers quote $7 for 
up to $7.50 per 100 lb. for small 

‘e 30 days net, less per cent off for 
10 days, delivered in quantities of 300 lb. or 

specified for at one time. 


Strip not yet 


books quarter. 
mers, of 
their 


lave 
ing been 


juarte? 


lantities 


Wrought Pipe.—The contract of the Sinclair Oil & 
Company for 500 miles of 8-in. pipe, noted 
port last week, was placed with the National 
pany. The pipe will be delivered in the com- 

Several other large oil and gas line pro- 

the market, but are not yet ready for 
’n lap-weld sizes of both iron and steel pipe, 
ll sold up over the remainder of this year, 
weld sizes they can ship in three or four 
on both iron and steel pipe are very 
are given on another page. 


; 


er Tubes.—Nearly all consumers of both loco- 

merchant tubes are covered over the first 

for the entire year. Tubes for prompt 

e scarce and readily bring premiums. Loco- 

pS are specifying heavily on contracts. One 

er of steel locomotive tubes has its entire 

up for all of this year. Discounts, which 
nominal, are given on another page. 


-Reports as to the car situation in the coke 





the ability of the shipper to get A shipper who 


has furnace coke loaded on cars can get 59 for it. The 
supply of labor in the coke regions is not plentiful, 
and this, with the bad car situation, is holding dow 
the output Some shippers do not expe the car sit 
tion to be much better before April Railroads ente: 
ing the coke region refuse to allow then irs to be 
loaded with coke to be delivered to another line, in 
sisting that their cal t ept their own 

ac} On contract ilers are quoting furnace coke 
at $6 to $7 per net ton at oven for delivery over the 
first half, but no contracts are being ed at these 
prices Best grades of 72-hr. foundry coke are held 
at $10 to $11 per net ton at oven for prompt ship 
ment and $7 to $8 on yntracts | Connellsvill 
Courier gives the output of coke in the upper and lows 
Connellsville regions rr the we ended Jan 0a 

347,490 net tons, a de ease er the previous week 0! 
5702 tons 

Old Material—tThe slight betterment in the scrap 

trade noted in this report last week did not last long 
Local conditions are now very quiet The la con 
sumers seem content to wait until their sto ire used 
before buying more. No embar $s are on to any 
teel plants using scrap, but all railroads are refusing 
to allow cars to be loaded with scrap destined for any 
points not on their own lines. Thi making ship 
ment largely prohibiti There is a fair demand for 


low phosphorus melting stock, which is ghtly higher 
and also for borings, turnings and old carwheels. Quite 
heavy sales of low phosphorus melting stock have been 
made at prices ra from $52.50 to $33.50 per gros 


inging 


We note a sale of 
; ‘ a: 


! ‘ 
ngs 1S also reporte 1 at abou 


1200 tons of 
of 500 tons 
leliv 


ton, delivered. 


‘ap at $28.70, de 


shrapnel 
of 
There i 
ungstow! 
and prices 


livered. turn 


' 
ered. 
vy) + " 
men. | 


» hat - y . > 
1 petter move 


than in the Pitt irgh district, 


being realiz slightly higher there than in the 

local market. Prices for delivery in Pittsburgh and 

other consuming points that take Pittsburgh freight 

rates, per gross ton, are nominally as follows 
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Weekly quotations of jobbers’ prices of electrical ‘ 
supplies have been made a regular feature of the ; 
Electrical World. The prices are net as available to : 
electrical contractors, central stations, dealers and ‘ 
others engaged in the resale of the goods covered. 4 
The articles listed include armored conductors, expan- . 


sion bolts, conduit fittings, white and black iron conduit, 
fan and power motors, electric lamps, metal molding, 
soldering material, switches and various kinds of elec- 
trical wire. 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 30, 1917. 

The manner in which the users of rolled steel in its 
heavier forms are crowding specifications in to the 
mills, in an amount greatly exceeding mill shipments, 
is a matter of general comment. Consumers are anx- 
ious to secure such priority as they can in the hope of 
the best possible deliveries, and are also seeking to es- 
tablish their own contracts into which the material is 
to go. It is difficult to detect any diminishing of in- 
quiry for steel, though the quantities involved do not 
ordinarily run into large figures, and appearances con 
tinue to indicate that the inquiry is largely occasioned 
by emergency needs arising out of the general conges- 
tion. Prices for far future delivery have been advanced 
$3 per ton for shapes and plates, and track bolts are 
quoted at a minimum of 4.50c. On the other hand, some 
of the sheet mills, which have been quoting at the top 
of the market for prompt shipment, have reduced their 
quotations as much as $5 per ton. Production is being 
considerably hampered by the fuel shortage, both coal 
and oil, the manufacturers of finished materials being 
more seriously affected in this regard. A larger busi 
ness was done last week in pig iron. Sales of malleable 
iron, at the latter end of the week, approximated 12,000 
tons, while offerings of high silicon Southern iron found 
takers to the amount of over 2000 tons. 


Pig lron.—A renewal of inquiry in considerable vol- 
ume last week gave the market a much more active ap 
pearance. The more prominent demand was for mal- 
leable iron, and several transactions of 1500 and 2000 
tons were closed. An interesting feature of this in- 
quiry was a further demand from Canadian foundries, 
affording continued evidence of the sold-up condition 
of the Buffalo market. Prices range from $30 to $31 
at the furnace. While this buying revived activity in 
last half business, a sustained interest in iron for that 
period has not yet made its appearance. Not all of the 
sellers are urging upon their consumers purchases for 
that delivery at this time. Recent reports of sales of 
charcoal iron show that stocks at the furnaces have 
been considerably reduced, and at least one large in 
terest is now dependent on its make to cover its sales. 
The offering of a lot of high silicon Southern iron has 
resulted in the prompt taking of a total approximating 
2000 tons. The attitude of Southern furnaces as a 
whole is somewhat indefinite as to price, the endeavor 
on the part of some to advance their quotations being 
offset by the none too firm quoting of the $23 price by 
others. Railroad transportation is something of a fa 
tor in the Southern situation, and iron in transit is 
commanding a premium. For Lake Superior charcoal 
iron we quote delivery prices at Chicago to include a 
freight rate of $1.75. The following quotations are fo 
iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for 
Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic irons, 
which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching 
charge averaging 50c. per ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal, No 


Lake Superior charcoal, No 
Lake Superior charcoal No. ¢ i 

Scotch as 52.75 to i 
Northern coke foundry, No. } 1.00to 32.0 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 POON to 31.06 
Northern coke foundry, No. °* 950to 30.5 
Northern high phosphorus foundry 7.00 to 28.06 
Southern coke No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft r.50to 28.50 
Southern coke No. 2 f'dry and soft 27.00 t 7.50 
Malleable Bessemer 1.00to 32.00 
ee : 51.06 
Low phosphorus 0.00 t 5.04 
Silvery, 8 per cent S50 te 9.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 16.50 to 47.06 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The few rail orders of 
the week involved no large quantities and included some 
interurban tonnage. An increase in demand for light 
rails is reported. Prices for track bolts have been ad 
vanced and the minimum quotation is now 4.50c. at the 
mill. Quotations are as follows: Standard railroad 
spikes, 3.50c. to 3.640c., base; track bolts with square 
nuts, 4.50c. to 4.60c., base, all in carloads, Chicago; tie- 
plates, $55 to $60, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section 
Bessemer rails, Chicago, $38, base; open-hearth, $40; 
light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $44; 16 to 20 Ib., $45; 12 Ib., $46; 
8 lb., $47; angle bars, 2.25c. 
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Structural Material.—The price of structu 
from mill has been advanced $3 per ton. Those of th 
mills that have not yet opened their books for ast hajy 
contracts are being asked to make reservations for thei, 
trade for that period, while some of the fabricators arp 
also seeking protection for the first half, and some 
the mills are taking contracts for that delivery. Fa) 
cators last week took few contracts of importance, the 
largest reported being one of 800 tons awarded to th. 
Omahv Structural Steel Company for a Colorad come 
factory. Other lettings total about 850 tons. We quot 
for Chicago delivery of structural steel from mil! 3. 
to 3.689c. 





£ 


9 
) 


{ 
tHIC 


We quote for Chicago delivery of structural st: 


jobbers’ stocks, 3.8% 


Plates.—The principal business in plates last week 
of a local nature, was the placing of 1500 tons by John 
Mohr & Sons for the new blast furnace of the Troquoi 
Iron Company. The price paid approximated 5c., Pitts. 
burgh, the plates running up to about 75 in. in width 
and deliveries beginning in the second quarter. A Pe; . 
sylvania mill took the business. General inquiry for 
plates continues insistent and voluminous. Prices have 
been advanced to a minimum of 3.75c., Pittsburgh. We 
quote for Chicago delivery of plates from mill, at its 
convenience, 3.939c.; for prompt shipment, in widths up 


A} 


to 72 in., 4.689c. to 5.189¢., and for wide plates, 4.93% 
to 6.25¢., depending upon deliveries. 


We juote for Chicago delivery of plates out of jobl 


cs. 4.50 


Sheets.—The easing-off in prices asked by those 
mills able to make early shipment of sheets has ex- 
tended from galvanized to black sheets and prompt 
shipment can now be had at quotations $5 per ton lower 
than had been asked. We quote, for Chicago delivery, 
No. 10 blue annealed, 4c. to 4.50c.; box annealed, No 
16 and lighter, 4.50c. to 5c.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.50c. 
to 7c. These quotations are minimum prices for con- 
tracts. Early shipment quotations are $5 to $10 per 
ton higher. 


We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless 
ntit is follows No. 10 blue annealed, 4.80 Ne 


ck Liv No. 28 galvanized, 7.25¢« 


Bars.—The price of mild steel bars did not partici- 
pate in the advance announced for plates and shapes 
and remains on the basis of 3c. at Pittsburgh. Inquiry 
continues, but the difficulties of securing this steel are 
not in any measure relieved. For iron bars and high 
carbon steel, conditions are unchanged, the mills taking 
on a limited amount of business in small quantities. We 
quote mill shipment, Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, 
to 3.25c.; soft steel bars, 3.189c. to 3.439c.; hard steel 
bars, 3c. to 3.25c.; shafting, in carloads, 20 per cent 
less than carloads, 15 per cent off. 


We now quote store prices for Chicago delivery s 


ws Soft steel bars, 3.75ce bar iron, 3.75¢ reinforcing 
irs, 3.75 base, with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes ‘4 

d over and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shatting 
st pius per cent 


Rivets and Bolts.—Bolt makers are feeling the short- 
age of fuel and against the steady pressure of demand 
are handicapped by the problem of maintaining pro- 
duction at a maximum. Specifications while still above 
normal in January, have fallen somewhat below the ex- 
ceptional rate of December. Variations in price, while 
still present in a degree, are less a factor than evel 
before. We quote as follows: Carriage bolts up to *s* 
6 in., rolled thread, 40-10; cut thread, 40-2%; large? 
sizes, 30-5; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled thread, 
with hot pressed square nuts, 50; cut thread, 40-10; 
large size, 35-5; gimlet-point coach screws, 50; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $2.50 off per 100 Ib.; hexagon, 
$2.60 off. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 4.15c., base, 
Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additiona! 


Store prices are as follows: Structural rivets 


boiler rivets, 4.60c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 
larger sizes, 35-5 carriage bolts up to % xX 6 it . . 
larger sizes, 30-5; hot pressed nuts, square, $3, and hex#s 
$3 off per 100 Ib.; lag screws, 50. 


Wire Products.—Trade in wire is without specia! - 
cident and prices are unchanged. We quote as follows 
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Plain wire, Nos. 6 to 9, base, $3.239; wire 
89; painted barb wire, $3.339; galvanized barb 
039; polished staples, $3.339; galvanized sta- 
) all Chicago. 
[ron Pipe—At Minneapolis, Minn., inquiry has 
out for a maximum of 2200 tons of pipe and 
bids have been received for 300 tons of spe- 
gs. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chi- 
Water pipe, 4-in., $44.50; 6-in. and larger, $41.50, 
«tra for class A water pipe and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—The scrap market continues apathetic 
ertain. While the buying of scrap involves 
iantities commensurate with the heavy produc- 
he mills, the latter still appear able to satisfy 

with absorbing what is offered from day to 
without entering the market for conspicuous 
res. Prices secured by the railroads for scrap 
week indicate few changes in values from the 
last published. New offerings of railroad 
cgregate about 10,000 tons, including 3200 tons 
Rock Island, 3000 from the Chicago & North- 
9500 from the Santa Fe, 600 from the Michi- 
ntral and 300 tons from the Monon. We quote 
very at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all 
nd transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross To 


ils $2,.00 to 325.00 
rails 10.00to 31.00 
eels a 18.50to 19.50 
rails, rerolling 27.00 to 28.00 
ails, less than 3 ft °4.50to 25.00 
ng steel scrap 21.00 to 22.00 
switches and guards, cut apart 21.50to 22.00 
steel 18.25 to 18.7! 
turnings 13 i te 14.0 

Pe Net To 
es and splice bars $26.50 to $27.00 
bar and transoms 27.00 to 27.50 
s gle bars oO 50to 21.00 
I ixles Lod to 25.00 
s r axles 4.00 to 35.00 
lroad wrought "3 50to 24.00 
railroad wrought 22 50to 23.00 
rere 22 OOto 22.50 
d flues 14.50to 15.00 
isheling 17.00 to 17.50 
busheling ‘ 12.75 to 1 2 
uckles and couplers 22 50to 23.00 
VLE prings 23.50 to 24.00 
ers, cut to sheets and rings 13.50to 14.00 
chings 18.50to 19.00 
otive tires, smooth 1.00 to t1.50 
shop turnings 9.25to 9.75 
ngs P 9.00 to 9.50 
st scrap : 15.50 to 16.50 
ind light cast ser 11.50to 12.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
es 13.00 to 13.50 
nalleable 17.50 to 18.00 
tural malleable 14.75 te 15.2 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 30, 1917. 


heations for plates have become more nu- 
ind heavier, with the shipyards and railroads 
ading in buying. In other forms of steel 
the demand is exceedingly good, though not 
heavy as for plates. Structural shapes, how- 
e rapidly becoming as difficult to procure as 
Orders for much ship and boiler steel have 
fused. Mill operations appear to be at their 
a plate mill and a sheet mill both reporting 
ey are operating at 100 per cent of capacity. 
ylvania Railroad will expend $20,000,000 in 
its lines east of Pittsburgh, its purchases to 
» locomotives, 2100 freight cars and 92 steel 
ars, involving many thousand tons of steel. 
ron market has been a little more active in 
actions, but as a whole it is quiet, with prices 
firm. Both ferromanganese and ferrosilicon 
, the latter being almost unobtainable. There 
more action in old materials, some of it at the 

tr prices, 
"ig lron.—Quiet continues the principal character- 
ne market, although improvement is shown in 
nd for small prompt lots. As said heretofore, 
are well covered for the first half, and they 
ng to get deliveries against what they have 
heir interest in the second half has not been 
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stirred to uctivity. The furnace prices for eastern 
Pennsylvania No. 2 X range from $30 to $32, which 
means that the minimum delivered quotations are close 
to $32. The quotations for Virginia iron also show 
considerable variance. One producer which has 
quoted Virginia No. 2 X as low as $26, furnace, for 
last half delivery, is now asking $27, furnace, or $29.75, 
delivered. Another Virginia maker also quotes on the 
basis of $27, furnace, forward delivery. For early 
shipment one maker asks $28, furnace, or $30.75, Phila 
delphia, and $29, furnace, for last half, this interest 
not being willing to sell too heavily into the future 
A lot of 500 tons of prompt Virginia iron was taken 
at $28, furnace, and another lot, also 500 tons, at 
$28.70, furnace. A furnace which is selling only for 
the last half, and which quotes $27.75, furnace, or 
$30.50, Philadelphia, has booked orders for about 5000 
tons in the past two weeks. 
reported. Standard low phosphorus continues strong 


No activity in basic is 


at $55 to $57, delivered, and the supply is not equal 
to the demand which comes from domestic consumers, 
and those in Europe and Canada. Quotations for 
standard brands delivered in buyers’ yards, prompt 
shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 2 X foundr $30.50 to $31.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plai ;O.00to 31.00 
Virginia No. 2 X foundr 10.50 to 31.50 
Virginia No. 2 plair ;0.00to 31.00 
Gray forge . ; : 

Basic o.00 
Standard low phosphoru 00 to 00 


Iron Ore.—The only importation of the week ended 
Jan. 27 consisted of 8678 tons from Spain. 


Ferroalloys.—Domestic 80 per cent ferromanganese, 
fairly prompt delivery, is quoted at $180 to $185, fur 
nace, with foreign material at $164, seaboard, but with 
none of the latter available in the first quarte In 
quiry, though steady, is not large, and is almost en 
tirely for nearby delivery. Fifty per cent ferrosilicon 
is practically unobtainable, and for small lots up to 
$200, Pittsburgh, is quoted. Blast-furnace ferrosilicon 
(11 per cent) is around $43, furnace, or $46.44, Phila 
delphia. Speigeleisen continues to grow in strength, 
sales having been made at $63.50 and $64.50 delivered 
at Pennsylvania points, with $65 now asked 


Plates.—A lot of 1000 to 1200 tons of ship plates 
for last half delivery has been taken at 6c., Pittsburgh 
The material is for delivery to a domestic yard, but is 
to enter a foreign ship. The general quotation for ship 
plates is 6.159c., Philadelphia. Tank plates range 
from 4.909c. to 5.159c., Philadelphia. Marine boiler 
steel has been sold at 12.40c., mill, to which must be 
added freight to the Pacific coast. An inquiry calls 
for several thousand tons of special plates to be used 
in the manufacture of hand grenades. 
were more numerous and heavier than in the preceding 
week, and inability to make shipments caused one mill 
to refuse several thousand tons of boat and boile: 
steel, despite the fact that its production has been 
worked up to 100 per cent. It has booked tonnage 
for shipment in the first and second quarters of 1918 
Export offers include substantial tonnages for Japan, 
Italy and Norway. Four freight steamers have been 
placed with yards on the Atlantic seaboard, and at 
least six boats are pending. Deliveries of universal 
plates are now on practically the same basis as sheared 
plates. 


Specifications 


Structural Material—Prompt shipment shapes are 
almost as difficult to procure as plates. Quotations 
are unchanged, ranging from 3.659c. to 3.909¢., Phila 
delphia. Ship shapes remain at 4.159¢c., Philadelphia. 
The American Bridge Company was low bidder on the 
runway to be erected at the League Island Navy Yard, 
which will require 5000 tons. It is now understood 
that the big job for the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, at Essington, Pa., which will require 7500 
tons, will be divided between Lewis F. Shoemaker & 
Co. and the McClintic-Marshall Company, the former 
supplying 3000 tons and the latter 4500 tons. A build- 
ing for the Pathological Hospital, Philadelphia, will 
require about 250 tons. Morris, Wheeler & Co. are 
reported to have been awarded a building for the Bell 
Telephone Company, Germantown, Pa., calling for 
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addition to the plant of 

the Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Pa., about 400 ton 
Billets.—Quotations are unchanged at 

mill, for soft open-hearth rerolling billets, 

$85 for forging billets. 

quotation 


Philadelphia, 


Bars.—The 
miscellaneou 
business 
Philadelphia, 
Lloyd’s specifications. 

Philadelphia, carload 
Sheets.—No. annealed 
Philadelphia. Makers in thi 
territory are ple ased over their rate of i 


for export, occasioned 
Canadian | 
form to certain specifications. 


Coke.—Little 


yt foundry 
ranges from $10 to $ 1 
principal 
districts 


$1.85, and 


Mountain, 
Material.—The 


Quotations for delivery 


this district, coverin 


Cleveland 





Iron Ore. 
past few days 


the ore tonnage¢ 
many more sea 
reported that some sm: 
per ton for carrying their 


Lake ports: Bessemer. 


non-Bessemer, 


unsatisfactory 


lron.—Because of 


Sp ns 


to the scarcity of coal and 

naces are unable to keep up on shipment 
‘or prompt shipment comin 
drymen unable to get iron as fast as needed from 


and there 
some demand , 


producers 


conditions 


Cleveland 
price on foundry iron 


has advanced 


shipment. 
doubtful if $32 would now be shaded Dy Valley furnaces 
purchased 
300 tons for the second quarter and 700 tons for 


Bedford, Ohio, and Indianapol 


The price of $30 at furnace, or $31.60, deliv- 
ered Bedford, is lower than it could 
nearby Cleveland furnaces. 
purchases 


purchased from 
The same interest has also 
There is 


Ee 


1000 tons of Southern silvery iron. 








some demand for Southern iron for prompt pment 
and last half. We note the sale of 900 tor } 
phosphorus Tennessee iron in three lots for d 
Toronto, Ontario, in the last half at $22.50 at fy ‘ 
or $27.05 delivered. A northern Ohio sanitary co; st 
is in the market for 500 tons of No. 1 Southe 
last half. Tennessee silvery iron is quoted at ) Bir 
mingham, for 8 per cent. Virginia foundry j 

ing quoted in this market at $28 for No. 2 for 

ment and first half. We quote, delivered Ck 
follows: 


fesse! 

Northe No. 2 foundry $31.9 
S hern N« foundr 2650 t 
(al f gre ove 

Ohi very, 8 per cent silicon ae: 
Standard low pl Valley furnace... 50.001 


Coke.—Foundries are still having a hard tir 
ting coke as needed because of the car situat 
one or two local consumers have been helped 
small lots of by-product coke from a Clevela: 
The output of by-product plants is being curt 
the coal shortage, so that in most cases the 
naces need all the fuel these plants supply. Ti 
some demand for spot foundry coke, and on 
has an inquiry out for a last half contract. W 
standard Connellsville foundry coke for prompt 
ment at $10.50 to $11 per net ton at oven. Vi 
oundry coke is quoted at $11 at oven for pr 


Finished Iron and Steel.—With the car sit 
improved, causing a curtailment in both mill pr 
tion and shipments, the delivery situatio n 
worse. New demand is rather light in most finish 
lines and specifications have fallen off somewhat. The 
policy of mills to take no orders subject to price re- 
vision or cancellation is apparently having the effect of 
curtailing contracting. Plates continue in good demand 
Three inquiries, aggregating 5800 tons, are pending for 
plates for tank cars. The local plate market is firm at 
5e., Pittsburgh. In structural lines the only contract 
reported is for 2500 tons for the union passenger sta- 
tion in Indianapolis, taken by the Mount Vernon Bridge 
Company, Mount Vernon, Ohio. Hoops are in good d 
mand, but are fully as scarce as any other steel | 
ict. An Ohio locomotive shop is inquiring for 10 
tons of forging billets for the last half. The der 

r hard steel bars continues fairly active and quot 

ons are unchanged at 3c. to 3.25c. at mill. The 
and for sheets is quite heavy, and some of thi 
that recently had considerable tonnage to sell a 
well filled. Prices are firm. We quote sheets 
50c., Ohio mill, for No. 28 black; 4.25c. 
No. 10 blue annealed, and 6.50c. to 7.50c. for No. 28 ga 
anized. We quote bar iron at 3c. to 3.10c., Clevelar 
Warehouse prices are 3.25c. for steel bars under 
95c. for structural material, 4.60c. for plates, 
for hoops, 5c. for black sheets and 3.75c. for 
nealed sheets. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts | 
nuts has improved, now that the inventory seas 


over. There is a heavy demand for cold punched hes 
gon nuts, and these are very scarce, due partly 

{ S état stile 2 - ‘7 n oetting 
act that the mills are having great difficulty in g* 
tock for their manufacture. Prices are firm. ! 
specifications are coming out in good volume and § 
new contracts for delivery over the remaindet 


rst half at regular prices are reported. There 1s 4 
ome inquiry from shipyards. Prices, which hav‘ 


changed for some time, are 4.25c., Pittsburgh 
tural rivets and 4.35c. for boiler rivets. Bolt 
discounts are as follows: 
Com}! carriage | ts, . x 6 in., sm 
thre 1 i( nd 10 cut thread, 40 and = 
nd Machine bolts with h.p. nut 
er shorter, rolled thread, 50; cut thre 
2 or longer ind 5. Lag bolts, cone point 
d hexagon h.p. nuts, blank $2.50 off the list 
C.p. and t. hexagon nuts, all sizes, bla 
pped, $2.00 off Cold pressed semi-finished 
Old Material—The market continues au!!, 


firmer tone has developed. Dealers feel that 
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er but that the tendency will be upward, and 
willing to sell much at present quotations. 
well supplied and out of the market, but 
mederate volume of business between deal- 
elting steel has advanced about 50c. per 
Cleveland market, and dealers are now offer- 
lhe demand for borings and turnings has im- 
¢ to the demand from blast furnaces. We 


Cleveland, as follows: 


>, G ss Ton 


$°) °° 00 
‘S OO to +00 
7.00 to 27.50 
28.00 to 28.50 
{s.00 to 9. Of 
250to 23.00 
°n OO 0 ) 
0 b ind over t7.00 to no 
ne 15.00 to 1 
20 50 
lf »O to ] 
t scrap 14.50 to 
> Vor 7 
Loot s4 Th 
) ] Ho 
’ ne ) Of > 7 
18.00 
74 OO ) ms Of 
18 
; 13.7 
l to 1 ) 


Cincinnati 

NCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 31, 1917.— (By Wire.) 
Iron.—A sale of 3000 to 3500 tons of Ohio sil- 
was made to a Michigan melter for last half 
Quotations on 8 per cent silvery irons range 
8 to $40 at furnace, and very little can be ob- 
hipment in the next four months. North- 
dry for nearby delivery is also scarce, but a 
of off-grade iron have been picked up by dif- 
iyers, with all such sales based on $30, Iron- 
No. 2, which is the same figure for last half. 
ina consumer purchased 1500 tons of Northern 
for last half, and other smaller contracts were 
r the same delivery in Ohio and Michigan. 
thern and Virginia irons are invading territory 
ved by Northern furnaces. In Michigan two 
Virginia No. 2X have been made for first quar- 
ent and 1000 tons for first half. Southern 
are unable to take on much business for the 
it there is some warrant iron on the market 
delivery. Southern furnace spot prices now 
inique position, with $24 to $25, Birmingham 
ted for nearby shipments, while some of the 
in be bought $1 per ton lower for last half 
t. Recent sales of Southern iron for forward 
ve been made in both the Cleveland and Buf- 
The inquiry is improving, but the ma- 
iyers are slower than usual in closing for 
' requirements. Malleable is searce, with 
es out other than those previously reported 
till pending. Based on freight rates of $2.90 
ingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, 

nnati, as follows: 


No f and 1 soft.$26.40 to $28.40 
N f’dry nd 2 soft 25.90 to 27.90 
No found 25.40to 27.40 
No. 4 foundr 24. 90to 2 if 
i140 to 26.40 

‘ ‘ 126to 41.26 
N 1.76 

Ne 31.26 

N« 10.76 

( Bess« r 1 2% 
) } 

1 8 S50 to +40 


(By Mail) 


hed Material.—An advance is talked of on local 


to more nearly conform with those 
bers in other cities. No. 10 blue annealed 


ted from stock to-day at 4.65c., are expected 
avance of fully $2 per ton before the week 


\Iso plates are due to be marked up. Mill 
e going forward at a better rate and de- 

warehouse stocks have improved. The 
tency of the trade is to buy for only nearby 
ts. We quote store prices as follows: Wire 
0 $5.50 per keg base; barb wire, $3.40 per 


100 lb.; steel bars, 3.70c. to 3.80c.; round head rivets 
4.50c. to 4.60c. Mill quotations on No. 28 galvanized 
sheets range from 6.90c. to 7.15c., Cincinnati or New 
port, Ky., and on black sheets from 5.15c. to 5.25 
There is a better demand for railroad track material 
Screw machine products are hard to get for prompt 


shipment from the factories and jobbers’ stocks are 


dwindling. 

Coke.—Prices on both furnace and foundry coke for 
pot shipment are too irregular to establish a general 
rate. Business has been booked for prompt 48-hr. coke 
all the way from $8.50 to $12, and on 72-hr. from $9 to 
$13 per net ton at oven. There does not seem to be 
any difference in the Connellsville, Wise County and Po 


cahontas fields as far as spot market prices are con 


cerned. Little new business has been done in either 
furnace or foundry coke for any shipment. The mark 
ing up of future shipment quotations to $5.50 to $7 on 
furnace coke and even higher in some cases, and from 
$6.50 to $8 on foundry coke has served to check buying 
The car situation show ome improvement, but there is 
yet considerable uneasin¢ among foundrymen whi 


have small yard sto 


Old Material—Both incoming and outgoing ship- 


ments ure being moved by the railroads at a better 
pace. While the tendency among melters of all kind 
of scrap is to take all due them on old contracts, as a 
rule, they are holding back in buying for requirements 
in the last half. All prices are tirm al 1 it i predicted 
by some dealers that advances may be looked for at an 
early date on various grades. The following are deal 
ers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards, southern Ohio and Cincin 
nati: 
( ¢ T: 

Ri t 

Re g ra 

I? ’ 

He 

N ’ ¢ 3 

St I r ngs 9 

Rail t ~ Ve 

N« I I f 

B ra 

Ire “le ' 

Le ve tir 0 

Pipe d flues 

M I st ] 

Ie ' 1 tar to 

Buffalo 
BUFFALO, N. Y Jan. 30, 1917 

Pig Iron.—The demand for small lots for quick de 
livery has increased, and there now appear to be quite 
a steady flow of such inquiry. Only a limited tonnage 
has been placed, however, because most of the pro 
ducers of the district have practically nothing to sell. 
All sales have been made at pric ot | than $35, 
furnace, which is the flat price for all grad As a 
rule, immediate shipment command $35.50 or over. 
Resale iron has dwindled to almost insignificant pro- 
portions. The railroad situation, as regards shipments 
from furnaces, is about the same as a week ago, little 
progress having been made toward the amelioration 
of the demoralized conditions which have prevailed for 
several weeks. We quote as follows for local iron for 
first quarter al d f t half delive ry, f.o.b. furnace. 


Buffalo: 


Hig ¢ 

N 

No fou 

N« 

No f dr ito 

M 5 “ 

RB to ( 

Char LCCOr g 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Plates are especially 
strong. Some independent producers are asking 4%4c., 
Pittsburgh, for shipment at mill’s convenience, and 


there is a demand remaining unsatisfied even at this 
price. A few second quarter contracts for bars, shape 
and plates have been made during the week, covering 
needs of regular customers, so far as unfilled capacity 
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will allow. Some inquiry for steel sheet piling is be- 
fore the market for immediate shipment. Hoops are 
in great demand, and it is exceedingly difficult to get 
mills to consider orders except from old customers. 
[In structural material two important lettings in 
Toronto are announced, namely, the first unit of the 
new Eaton department store, approximating 13,000 
tons, awarded to the Dominion Bridge Company (Beth 
lehem shapes to be used), and steel for the first unit 
of the Imperial Munitions Board electric steel plant, 
2500 tons, awarded to the Hamilton Bridge Works. 
Figures are soon to be taken for structural steel for 
an additional unit of the Buffalo General Electric Com 
pany’s power plant, on the Niagara River, requiring ap- 
proximately 2500 tons. 

Old Material—No large transactions in any com- 
modity are reported: Where the material required is 
obtainable, specialties are commanding somewhat 
stronger prices than shown by the regular lines, but 
with no quotable changes. Dealers’ asking prices, pe) 
gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are as follows: 


Heavy melting steel $25.50 to $26.50 
Low phosphorus : 32. 00to 36.00 
No 1 railroad wrought tO.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 22.50to 23.50 
Iron axles $5.00 
Steel axles $5.04 
Carwheels. 23 00to 23.50 
Railroad malleable 2? ODO to 23.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.00 to 11.56 
Heavy axle turnings 16.00to 16.5 
Clean cast borings 11.00 to 11 ( 
Iron rails ”"25.00to 26.00 
Locomotive grate bars 15.00 te 15.50 
Stove plate 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought pipe 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap 20.50to 21.50 
No 2 busheling scrap 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheet scrap 14.00 to 14.51 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29, 1917 

Pig Iron.—The market shows signs of an early pan 
icky advance. Consumers who have asserted that they 
were covered even through the last half are coming into 
the market with inquiries for delivery in the first half. 
Other developments indicate that this territory may find 
itself with no supplies of pig iron. This relates to 
Southern foundry iron as well as basic. Predictions 
are being made of a severe shortage, and a possibility 
of even $40, Birmingham, is mentioned. Inquiries in 
clude one for 2500 tons of No. 2 Southern, and a con- 
siderable number ranging from 1000 tons to carload 
lots. Sales during the week included 1000 tons of No. 2 
Southern, 1000 tons of No. 2 Northern, 300 tons of No 
2 Northern, 100 tons of Virginia iron and a consider 
able number of small lots which went at retail prices. 

Coke.—Coke is in the same nervous condition which 
has characterized the market for some weeks. Twelve 
dollars per ton, Connellsville, for best selected 72-hr. 
foundry coke is the lowest noted, while some small 
sales have been at higher figures. 3y-product coke is 
not figuring in the market at all at present. 

Finished ‘Iron and Steel.—Specifications on contracts 
are being strongly urged. No contracts are being en- 
tered into and no delivery dates are being made by mill 
representatives for structural material, bars or plates, 
which are quoted stiffly at $3.25 for structural and $3.75 
for plates, Pittsburgh, with no assurances as to deliv- 
ery because of the car situation. Light rails are in good 
request. Angle bars are quoted at $4.50, the highest 
figure ever made in this territory. Two small inquiries 
for standard rails have appeared, each for about 25 
miles of 75-lb. material, with fastenings, both from 
Southwestern roads. Movement out of warehouse con 
tinues very free at the following prices: Soft steel 
bars, 3.80c.; iron bars, 3.70c. to 3.75c.; structural ma- 
terial, 3.90c.; tank plates, 4.55c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 4.85c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
gage, 7.50c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 
».30¢. 


Old Material.—There is some evidence of increasing 
strength in rolling mill and foundry grades, while the 
market as a whole has a better tone. Railroads are un- 
able to handle material either into or out of dealers’ 
yards, nor are they picking up their scrap material, 
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February |, 1917 


having no cars to move it, and so there is p: 


; : : . $ leally 
nothing coming into the market. No lists came a. 
during the week, but the first of the month usually de. 


velops some offerings. We quote dealers’ prices, ¢ 

customers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as ¢,). 

lows: 
Per Gross Ton 


oe Ee ee $26.00 











Old steel rails, rerolling.... ge . 26.00t 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 27.00to 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ject to inspection .. bial --« 38.00 to 
Old carwheels ...... 18.50 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

a iran a ee woes 9 ‘ a os 22.00 to 
Heavy shoveling steel os ‘ 19.00 to 
Ordinary shoveling steel .... aca 17.50 to 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 22.00 to 
Bundled sheet scrap 13.50 to 

Per Net Ton 

lron angle bars ; . . $26.00 to $2 
Steel angle bars 21.00 to 











Iron car axles 
Steel car axles ae : 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 


1.00 to 
34.00 to } 
27 





27.50 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 23.00 to 
No. 2 railroad wrought d 21.50 to 
Railroad springs ; 22.50 to 
Steel couplers and knuckles 23.50 te 
Locomotive tires 12) «6Uin. and over 
smooth inside .. 29.00 to 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 17.50 to 
Cast iron borings ; ‘ 8.50 to 
No. 1 busheling ee ‘ 15.50 to 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 13.00 to 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap. ; 14.00 to 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 10.00 to 
Railroad malleable ; 15.50to 1¢ 
Agricultural malleable 13.50 to 
Pipes and flues : ‘ 14.00 to 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 13.50to 14 
Railroad grate bars ; 7 11.50 to 2 
Machine shop turnings ; 9.00 to 
Heavy axle and tire turnings 12.50 to 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 29, 1917. 


Pig Iron.—January, which has been a quiet month, 
goes out with pig iron somewhat less strong than when 
the new year opened. The quotation of $23 for last 
half is more general; in fact, quotations of higher prices 
would hardly lead to transactions. The leading interest 
made several second half sales one day in the past week 
uniformly at $23, and it is understood, in the case of 
especially desirable business, that this price would be 
shaded. Warrants have been sold at $22.50, and offers 
at $22 are mentioned by parties deemed reliable. War- 
rant iron at $22 ought to figure as the equivalent of 
furnace iron at $23, owing to yard charges, commis- 
sions, etc. However, the warrant iron has affected 
the market and the price level was, in consequence, 
shaken to something like $1 below the quotations of 
early January. A sale of 800 tons for a Scandinavia 
country was made at $25, but the same seller booked 
carload lots for immediate domestic delivery at $24 
Some carload lots were sold at $25, but the average 
of spot business of any size is done at $24, with a 
tendency to shade that for second quarter on desirable 
business. The export inquiry has been quite heavy, 
and there will be additional bookings if ship room 1s 
obtainable. Of this there is much doubt, as the export 
iron already ordered and made finds difficulty in getting 
moved. One of the best-posted iron men in the South 
is of the opinion that the metal market has commenced 
to readjust itself and that somewhat lower levels are 
to be expected. The spot market is scarcely to be 
regarded, because there is so little spot to be had, and 
consumers are so well taken care of for the first half 
It is the second half which counts now. We quote, 
per gross ton, for early delivery, f.o.b. Birmingham 
district furnaces, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry and soft to $2 
No. 2 foundry and soft to 2 
No. 3 foundry to 4.5 
No. 4 foundry 5to 24.2 
Gray forge to 24 
Basic to 25.00 
Charcoal to 26 





Cast-Iron Pipe.—Leading makers admit receiving 
intimations that parties contemplating large transac 
tions prefer to wait until lower prices prevail before 
they place orders. This has been feared for some time 
Notices of delay are now coming in from communities 
where the bonds voted are not sufficient for the 1 








1, 1917 


provement under present prices. Production 
tblv be reduced in the near future. For the 
ices will be maintained, as pig iron is not the 
material used in pipe manufacture which is 
We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. Birmingham 
irds, as follows: 4-in., $39; 6-in. and upward, 
294 $1 added for gas pipe and extra lengths. 
Coal and Coke.—As high as $6 per net ton has been 
domestic coal in Birmingham itself. Steam 
lite active at the higher levels. Coke is still 
, Contract beehive coke to old customers brings 
a7 r net ton at oven. Spot coke is quoted at $10.50 
with very little to be had at any figure. 
‘oke, where obtainable, is worth $4.50. 
Old Material.—The scrap market is weak, the em- 
helping to maintain its weakness. No apparent 
effort being made to buy or to sell. Prices remain 
d. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birming- 
ers’ yards, as follows: 


ixles $32.00 to $35.00 

rails 18.00 to 18.50 

rought 18.00to 18.50 

nelting steel 15.50 to 16.00 

ichinery 17.00 to 17.2 

Is 14.00to 14.50 
irwheels I 13 

1 1 


late and light 00 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 23, 1917. 

Much complaint is heard of slow delivery of ma- 

el en route from the mills, owing to railroad con- 
gestion, which is retarding considerable construction 
The jobbing movement in most lines of finished 
icts is more active than usual at this season, and 
erchants are specifying freely on contracts. New in- 
iiries from large consumers also are numerous, but the 
nage closed is limited by the crowded condition of 
he mills. 

Bars.—Inquiries for reinforcing bars are increasing 

imber, and many large projects are expected in the 
narket as soon as the rains are over. The tonnage 
ved in a Jobbing way is large, as many important 
nsumers are buying from store; specifications are 

e normal. Export demand keeps up well, but no 

great volume of this business is being placed locally. 
Che first half output of local mills is fairly well booked, 
th some business running into the second half. Local 
prices are 4.35c. for small 4.85c. for 

sizes brought from the East. 

Structural Material.—Contracts are coming out a 
more freely, despite the effect of high prices and 
leliveries. The California Steel Company has a 

contract for the Oahu Sugar Company, Hono- 
ontract for a two-story addition to the Magnin 
this city; and a 75-ton job for the H. G. 
‘annery, Oakland. Dyer Brothers have taken a 
n job for the Natomas Consolidated, and a good- 
‘b for the Pacific Coast Borax Company. Fig- 
re being taken for 700 tons for a bank building 
fornia and Montgomery streets, and it is an- 
d that some smaller structures will soon be ready 
figuring. Inquiries are out for a lot of bridges of 
sizes in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. Bids 
ected for a bridge over the Spokane River near 

. ine, Wash. 

Plates.—The Union Iron Works launched two large 
hips last week. Shipbuilding operations at many 
nave been held up badly by the slow delivery of 
nd jobbing stocks are being drawn on as much 
sible to meet the shortage, as well as for repair 

The smaller shops also are actively in the mar- 

Nothing of great importance has appeared in the 
d pipe department, but manufacturers are speci- 

reely for work in hand. Tank plates from store 
ted at 5.50c. 

Sheets.—There is some movement of corrugated 
ed for urgent requirements in the way of in- 
buildings; though a considerable tonnage of 
corrugated sheets is being used. Flat galvan- 
eets are rather quiet. Blue annealed are in 
lemand, with an active jobbing business and 


bars, or 


lh 
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considerable tonnage offering to the mills, but few sel- 
lers willing to take new business. Galvanized sheets in 
small lots from store are quoted at 8.34c. 

Wrought Pipe.—January tonnage has been rather 
above expectations in merchant sizes. This is attributed 
to the replenishing of stocks following inventory, 
though current jobbing sales are of very good volume, 
and requirements seem to be increasing. The oil-field 
trade keeps up in good shape, and the oil situation is 
encouraging. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Some small hand-to-mouth corpo- 
ration buying is reported, but no municipal business has 
been booked lately and there is little in immediate pros- 
pect. There has been talk of selling part of the 3000 
tons of high-pressure pipe still in the San Francisco 
municipal yard. Prices stand as before, being $49 per 
net ton for 6-in., $52 for 4-in., and $1 extra for class A 
and gas pipe. 

Pig Iron.—Many of the large buyers have contracted 
for their year’s requirements, but a considerable num- 
ber are still holding off, or have bought rather lightly, 
and there is a fairly general disposition toward caution, 
though some new contracts are being placed for third 
and fourth quarters. Buying for early shipment is com- 
paratively active, requirements being large. No. 1 
foundry iron, San Francisco, is still quoted at about $36 
per gross ton for direct shipment. 

Coke.—The market continues unsettled, with prices 
inclined to advance. Buying is spasmodic, with occa- 
sional good-sized orders. Values are uncertain, quota- 
tions ranging all the way from $20 to $22 per net ton. 





Ferroalloys.—Ferrosilicon is quoted locally at about 
$150 per ton. The supply has thus far been adequate, 
but is now running short, and will be insufficient for 
current needs unless shipments en route arrive very 
shortly. The Noble Electric Stee] Company is now ship 
ping ferrochrome east in carload lots. 

Old Material.—Cast-iron scrap continues firm, with a 
strong demand and all available supplies closely held 
Values are now ranging between $20 and $23 per net 
ton, with little of any kind to be had below those fig- 
ures. Steel melting scrap is strong at the old 
range of $11 to $15 per large lots 
have lately picked up by dealers in the mining 
districts 


also 
gross ton Some 


been 


New York 


New YORK, Jan. 31, 1917. 

Pig Iron.—Apart from a New England inquiry for 
2500 tons of foundry iron for the last half, there is 
little of moment in that part of the market. Sales of 
100 to 200 ton lots are made daily at full prices for 
early delivery, running from $30 to $31 at eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. Foundries are getting iron as 
fast as they need it, though furnacemen are much put 
to it to get their usual output, coke conditions getting 
worse with some of them. Where contracts exist for 
coke at $4 at ovens and the furnace in erder to keep 
running pays $9 for coke in the spot market, there is 
by no means the profit the pig iron men have been 
credited with making of late. 
$26.50 to $28 at furnace for 
One eastern Pennsylvania furnace recently withdrew 
from the market. So far as foundry iron goes, the 
export market is being largely made by Southern resale 
iron. The latest inquiry from Italy is for 6000 tons of 
standard Bessemer and 4000 tons of low phosphorus. 
The New York buyers for the Allies have picked up 
what Bessemer iron they could get at $35 at Baltimore, 
but it has not been much in comparison with what is 
wanted. Under present coke conditions few furnaces 
are willing to go below $35 at furnace. Some Southern 
warrant iron which had been held up at seaboard has 
been offered as low as $20.50, Birmingham. Buffalo 
furnaces are doing very little in new business, but 
shipments are going out freely on their contracts, 
though there are occasional coke troubles. We quote 
at tidewater for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, $31 to 





Virginia iron is sold at 
No. 2 for early delivery. 


$32; No. 2 X, $30.50 to $31.50; No. 2 plain, $29.50 to 
$30; Southern iron at tidewater, $31 for No. 1 and $29 
to $30 for No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. 
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Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market shows an 
advancing tendency and as high as $200, delivered, has 
been asked the past week, as compared with $185 a 
week ago. While $164, seaboard, still stands as the quo- 
tation for the British alloy, one representative has 
been requested to be cautious as to sales for the third 
quarter and a higher price is not unlooked for. Very 
few inquiries are reported, but there have been sales 
of from 500 to 1000 tons of domestic alloy at $175, 
delivered. Receipts from abroad are better than in 
December, when they were only 4401 gross tons, a low 
month for the year. Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, is strong 
and active, and sales of several 1000 tons have been 
made at $60 to $65, furnace. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 
is still very scarce, and buyers neéding it urgently are 
paying from $140 to $200 per ton, delivered. Ferro- 
tungsten is quoted at $2.30 to $2.50 per pound of con- 
tained tungsten, New York, with the ore concentrates 
selling at about $16 to $17 per unit. Ferrovanadium is 
quoted at $2.75 to $3.00, Pittsburgh, per pound.of con- 
tained vanadium. Ferrocarbon-titanium is selling at 8c. 
per pound in carload lots, 10c. per pound in ten lots and 
12%4c. per pound in lots less than a ton. Ferrochrome, 
60 to 70 per cent, is unchanged at l6c. to 20c., New 
York, per pound of contained chromium. 

Structural Material—Contracting goes on apace still 
largely for industrial plants and for railread bridge 
work. Locally building work has not looked up, show 
ing still the deterrent effect of high prices, which in 
other fields are subordinated to urgency or expediency 
of projects. One of the largest awards covers about 
10,000 tons for the Eaton warehouse, Toronto, to be 
erected by the Dominion Bridge Works, though the steel 
will undoubtedly be furnished by the United States 
Other closures include 500 tons for the William Beckers 
Aniline Chemical Company, Brooklyn, to Milliken 
3rothers, Inc.; 700 tons for the Keith Theater, Syracuse, 
to the Harris, Silvers, Baker Company; 250 tons for 
Pennsylvania Railroad bridge work, to the American 
Bridge Company; 600 tons for a Y. M. C. A. building, 
Worcester, to the Eastern Bridge & Structural Com- 
pany, and 435 tons for the Link-Belt eee, Phila- 
delphia, to Morris Wheeler & Co. In addition to 2000 
tons at Schenectady for the General Electric Company, 
the McClintic-Marshall Company will supply 1000 tons 
for that company at Erie, Pa., and the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Company will supply close to 5000 tons for the 
Westinghouse plant at Essington, and Lewis F. Sh 
maker & Co., about 3000 tons. It is understood that the 
American Bridge Company will supply 5000 tons for 
a crane runway for the League Island Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia. Among new projects may be mentioned 
2700 tons for six wireless towers at Sayville, L. L., for 
the Atlantic Communication Company; 1000 tons for 
the Pierce-Arrow plant at Long Island City; 2 
for a boiler house for Tidewater Oil Company, Bayonne, 
N. J., and 500 tons for a doctor’s building in New York 
The railroads continue to come in the market for smal 
bridges, and among these may be mentioned 400 tons 
for the Lehigh Valley, 275 tons for the Boston & Maine, 
250 tons for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
several hundred tons for the Pennsylvania. While the 
Carnegie Steel Company is now asking 3.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, with a limited tonnage available late this year, 
plain shapes can still be obtained in lots attractive from 
the mill standpoint at the same price in three to five 
months’ shipment. Small lots are iehen r, depending o1 
the requirements as to delivery. We quote mill ship 
ments of shapes in two to five months at 3.419c. to 
3.919c. New York, and late this year and in early 1918, 
3.419c. New York. Warehouse shipments are a mini- 
mum at 3.95¢e. New York. 


50 tons 


Plates and Bars.—Some talk is heard of a slowing 
down of buying of ship material because of prices and 
the indefiniteness of delivery. Incidentally, little 
credence is given to the claim that England is sounding 
out the market for a large number of ships. Selling 
representatives are still considerably annoyed by dupli- 
cation of inquiries with the indefiniteness of reliability 
which commonly surrounds such proffered business. 
One Japanese buyer, who wants 40,000 tons, is slow to 
close. It is still believed that tank plates may be 
obtained at 4.50c., Pittsburgh, in 10 to 12 weeks, but 
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some mills are firm at 4.75c. for ordinary 
universal plate for such delivery, and others 
quotation of 4c. for ship shapes with 6c. for 

is still holding, particularly on export busine 
business prices as high as 4.50c. are ment 
small angles. In some recent war-steel « 
appears that the steel is supplied under 
specification, though intended really to meet 
demand, British steel makers meeting the Ita 
fications and demanding the American stee 
good the deficiency. An inquiry of 40,000 to: 
in. rounds for export of 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 
noted, with 0.07 per cent allowance for su); 
phosphorus, presumably intended for axles 
some indication that American steel makers a tiff 
in resistance to meeting close sulphur stipulat 
as not to curtail production any more than possih) 
We quote universal and ordinary tank plates a 
to 5.169c., New York, but ship plates at 5.169 
6.169¢c., ‘and first-half 1918 plates at 3.919c., New \ 
Out of store we quote 4.75c., New York, { 
inder 36 in. in width and 5c. on wider plates. \W 

mill shipments of steel bars at 3.169c. to 3.669¢., N 
York, the lower price for indefinite delivery 
higher for small quantities in, say, three mont! We 
quote mill shipments of bar iron at 3.169c., New Yor 
Out of warehouse iron bars are 3.70c., and 


ire 3.85c., New York. 





< 


Cast-Iron Pipe—New Brunswick, N. J., w 
bids Feb. 6 on 194 tons of 6 and 8 in. Many 
are under consideration and are steadily being 
into practical shape, requiring large quantities 
so that important business is assured for the 
future. Specifications are not ready yet on 
these matters. Municipal lettings are few and small 
The price of pipe is maintained on a basis of $41.50 
per net ton, tidewater, for carload lots of 6-in., class B 
and heavier, with class A and gas pipe taking an extra 
of $] per ton. 





Old Material.—Transactions in heavy melting steel 
scrap are in moderate volume and some business 
being done in certain classes of rolling-mill stock. Con- 
sumers generally are not disposed to buy, however, and 
railroad embargoes are still seriously interfering wit 
deliveries. These embargoes are operating in favor of 
consumers who appreciate bargains, as occasional car 
loads are necessarily diverted to other points tl 
ended and sold at a concession to avoid the payment 
of return freight and other expenses. The export 
movement in heavy melting steel scrap cont 
active, with $21.50 per gross ton, alongside vess¢ 
usual price paid on such business. Brokers quot ) 
ing prices as follows to local dealers and consume! 
per gross ton, New York: 





H ! teel scrap for easter? 
‘ svivar shi I $17.50 
Old teel 1 (short gths) o1 
livalent 18 i 
Re ra 0 
R il r OO t 
Ire x ( fe export) 00 to 
N l railt \ gt 00 to 
Wrougl ra} OUT 
N « ] ' } ] vy H0 TO 
Light ( ) 15 
: I Q ) 10 
Machine shoy ul g : eee 9 
Mixed borings nd turnings (nominal) 5.00 
Wrought pip (not galvanized or 
1) 1 ) 


Cast scrap is being freely offered and prices 
easy. Foundries are buying to some extent, wit 
disposition among large consumers to take advantag 
of lots offered at concessions. Dealers’ quotations ! 
consumers of cast scrap are as follows, per gross * 


New York . 


S18 ) 

N , 16 it] 
~ 14.00 t 

gr bar 13.7 
‘) wheels 20.00 ) 
road). - Oe 18.00 f 


The Huber Hand Stoker Company has rem ved } 
main office to Providence, R. I. A New York City offi 
will be maintained at 21 Park Row. 
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British Steel Market 





Market Easier, but Tone Firm—Tin 
Plates Firm 


NGLAND, Jan. 31, 1917.—(By Cable.) 


irket is generally easier but its tone 
Tin plates are quoted at 27s. 6d. and 
or spring shipment £28 10s. are asked, 


Oth quotations are unchanged. We 


Mail) 
Output Larger—Tin-Plate Prices Cut 
Demand for Ferromanganese 


NGLAND, Jan. 16, 1917. 


erted itself since the beginning of 


Full pressure of 


fly connection with national require 

y esult of recent efforts to develop the ca 
pecially pig iron, the position has 

although the questions of labor 

insportation are still a matter of con 

eds tend to absorb an increasingly 

the productive capacity of the 


more business in pig iron lately, and 


Northeast Coast.are not keen for book- 
ead, since the bulk of this quarter’s out- 


Chere is a large demand as fa 
er and the idea is cherished of an ad 
mum prices. There has been more 
some substantial forward business 


iz7h for the home trade and export, 


ner increase in output permitting 
a ; : 
or There } more reqwuiarivy 


i-finished steel are such that man 
h difficulty in covering their n eds 
rnment requirements The price of 
ins officially at £10 7s 6d, but steel 
mplaining that this figure is unduly low 
the high cost of production, and attempts 
made to secure a revision. American 
lingly scarce, arrivals having dwindled 
proportions, with no prospect of any in 
of billets is difficult to ascertain, but 
nardly be placed at much below $95, c.i.f 
January-June shipment, while a fair ton- 
rods at high prices, continues to 
Continental ports. 
Birmingham quarterly meeting disclosed 
he outlet for finished iron and steel is 
, orders being sufficient to keep plants 


me nto next spring. 


Prices are strongly 


kers are greatly handicapped by the 


tting of prices in tin plates by leading 

; ccepted the relatively low price of 25s 6d 
‘) x 14 for government work, has unset 

( The demand has been checked and 
weakened all round, though makers seem 
iit developments. The difficulties sur- 
ndustry are greater than ever and ex- 

s steadily declining through permit re- 


nuch change in ferromanganese, the 
g irregular, though generally firm. 
(from £36 upward f.o.b.) have been paid 
the next quarter to Italian and Spanish 
ers having but little to sell except for more 
pment, though second hand material is still 
Quotations for export, f.o.b., in the next 
nge from £33 to £35. The American de- 
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mand is quiet. Business in Indian manganese ores is 


hampered by lack of freight facilities 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 
NEW YORK, Jan. 1, 1917 


The stock market generally has been listless, indi 
cating a disposition among speculators and investors 
to await developments he range of prices on active 
iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week 
to Tuesday of this week wa VS 
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The Mohegan Tube Company, maker of tubing for 
automobile, bedstead and mechanical use, has moved 
from Davis Street, Long Island City, and is now lo- 
cated at Scott Avenue and Meserole Street, Brooklyn, 


N. Y 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.: New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
18.9¢c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 
15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St Louis, 
23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
32.9c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Denver, pipe, 76.1c., minimum carload, 
46,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 83.6c., mini- 
mum carload, 36,000 lb. Pacific coast (by rail only), 
pipe, 65c.; structural steel and steel bars, 75c., mini- 
mum carload, 50,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 
80c., minimum carload, 40,000 lb. No freight rates are 
being published via the Panama Canal, as the boats are 
being used in transatlantic trade. 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, %4 in. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 3.25c. to 3.50c. 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per lb 


I-beams over 15 in... ane ig 10 
H-beams over 18 in 10 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both legs 10 
Anzles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than & i 
thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 70 


Tees, structural sizes (except elevator, handra 
car truck and conductor rail) 0 


Channels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 j ES 20 to .80 
Deck beams and bulb angles... sa etl 30 
Handrail tees ‘ . ere tes 75 
Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive 25 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive 50 
Cuttirg to lengths, under 1 ft » 1.05 


No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
Plates.—Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 3.75c. to 5c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 
per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 


Quality Extras 

Cents per lb 
Tank steel se. sea ee 8 : ...Base 
Pressing steel (not flange steel for boilers)... 
Boiler and flange steel plates ) 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... 20 
Still bottom steel.......... ‘ ee ba 0 
Locomotive firebox steel ... er 0 

Marine steel, special extras and prices on applicatio 


Gage Extras 
Rectangular, % in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. wide. Base 


Lighter than \% in., to 3/16 in., up to 72 in. wid 10 
*Lighter than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 72 in. to 84 20 
*Lighter than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 84 in. t 16 30 
*Lighter than \%& in., including 3/16 in., over 96 in. to 100 10 
*Lighter than % in., including 3/16 in., over 100 in. to 102 


Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, up to 72 in. wide 


*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. &, over 72 in. to 84 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 to OF 
Lighter than No. 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wir 
Lighter than No. 8, including No. 10, over 60 in. to 64 
Up to 72 in. and not less than 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. will be 


considered \% in 
Over 72 in. must be ordered \% in. thick on edge, or not 
less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. to take base price 


Over 72 in. wide, ordered less than 11 lb. per sq. ft., down 

to weight of 3/16 in., take price of 3/16 ir 
Over 72 in., ordered weight 3/16 i: take No. & pr 
Over 72 in., ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 pr 

Width Extras 

Over 100 in. co 110 in. inclusive : . 05 
Over 110 in. to 115 in. inclusive : - ; 10 
Over 115 in, to 120 in. inclusive. ea gh atta: ed 15 


125 in. to 130 in. inclusive... swith ah eee 50 
ROO Bhicncs60eeenww es . 1.00 


qd) ve 
Ove 


I 
r 
Over 120 in. to 125 in. inclusive 
r 
I 


Universal plates 80 ft. long up to 90 ft 
Universal plates 90 ft. long up to 100 
Universal plates 100 ft. long up to 11( 





Cutting Extras 


No charge for rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over 
Lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive. ............... 25 
Lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive. ........cccccce. 0 
Lengths under 1 ft....... dah h'b Ae eben Wir ae ee & a 1.55 
Circies 3 ft. in Giameter to 100 Im... ....cccccececcecs 30 
Circles over 100 to 110 in. (width extra)............ 5 
Circles over 110 to 115 in. (width extra)............ 40 
Circles over 115 to 120 in. (width extra)............ 45 
Circles over 120 to 125 in. (width extra).......... 5 
Circles over 125 to 130 in. (width extra)......... 80 
Circies over 136 in. (width extra). ....ccccccecsee 1.30 
Circles under 3 ft., to 2 ft., inclusive. ............- ‘ 55 
Circles under 2 ft., to 1 ft., inclusive............. 80 
Circles under 1 ft....... yale er eee ; 1.85 
Half circles take circle extras 

Sketches not over four straight cuts, inc. straight taper 10 
Sketches having more than four straight cuts 20 


Piates sheared to a radius take complete circle extras 
*Including extra for width. 


Wire Rods.—Including chain rods, $75 to $80. 

Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers effective Nov. 27: 
Fence wire Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 
2 per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
$2.95; galvanized, $3.65. Galvanized barb wire and 
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staples, $3.85; painted, $3.15. Wire nails, $ 
nized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over ba 


shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. (% 
ment-coated nails, $2.90. Woven wire fencin; ° 
cent off list for carloads, 52 off for 1000-rod lots, 5) o¢ 
for less than 1000-rod lots. 
Wrought Pipe.—The following are the job! 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card eff, 
from Dec. 29, 1916, all full weight: 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
hes Black Galy Inches B 
nd % 7 30 Mi, K and \% 
61 161, he 
4 12, : 
; % to 1% 
Lap Weld 
i 14, Lh 
te ¢ 60 17 ly 1! 
to 7 131% 2 
nad 14 7 2! to 4 
i to 6 } 
4 to 12 
Reamed and Drifted 
butt t iN ly, % to 1%, butt 
lap 121, Che On oe 
to 6, lay ‘ $51 ll, lap ‘ 
2, lap os } 
2% to 4, lap.. { 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
' d ( bo Kw, %& and *%. 
s 15, Dy «ni bare iain 
; ‘ i 62 19h, ¥, to 1% 
th a0 by 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
1% 
) it lly 
t 4 »s 16 1, 2 e 14 
o 6 7 15, SM, 2a AsGaets ) 
to ®& »2 S91, $y oa ‘ 
to $s 7 to 8. ‘ ‘ 4 
D9 tO BBasvtewae 4 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per ce 
owed over the above discounts, which are subject t 
isual variation in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less t! 
irloads are two (2) points lower basing (higher price) t 
the above discounts on black and three (3) points on g 
zed, but in some sections of the country discounts on less 
than carloads are three (3) points less (higher price) 


the carload discount on both black and galvanized steel pip 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discour 
or less than carload lots to jobbers are four (4) points 
ower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lay 
weld galvanized iron pipe are five (5) points lower (hig! 


price) 

Roiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to be added, effective from Nov. 1, 1916, except 
; to 4% in. steel from Nov. 20, are as follows: 


tip» Welded Steel Standard Charcoa 
s1 » In as 
13 1% and 2 in 
; aD \, in 
2%, if » and 2% in 
‘ 6 } and 3% in 
i if 344 to 4% in 
and { and 6 in.. 
: = | t 
to ; 1s to lo In 
Locomotive ane teumship special charcoal grade 5 
gt 1 I es . » 
, d not exceeding 22 ft 1) J : 
reel vel > ft 10 per cent net ext! 
re ts 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sh 
of United States standard gage, in carload and large! 
ots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount 
in 10 days: 


R ‘ il caled Sheets 
Cents p 
No tov 
N t 3.75 ti 
Nos to lf So 
No. 17 d lighter gages are based on $4.50 per . 
N ’s Bessemer black sheets 
Bo j ealer Sheets Cold Rolled 
N ¢ t ] . 1.3 
N ! f 1.4 ; 
N 1.4 ; 
No \ 4.51 
No Q 4 
No 0 4.601 
Ga a Sj s Oo Black Sheet Gage 
Nos. 10 5.2 
N 12 to j oo > 
Nos. 1 and 1 Ot ? 
Nos. 17 t 6 . 
oe Se ane 5.80 to” 
Nos. 2 nd 2 9 
No T 6.00 
No. 28 6.2 
No. 29 6.4 
No { 6.55 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
Nos ] nd ' er 
Nos. 17 to 21 oc coo geeee t 
Nos. 22 to 24 0 ae 6 bth. 6 iw 2 ere $ 
Ses Se WON BE 6 ok 6b 6 Seen dn¥ 6940 Oe 4.20 t 
a ee 8 re 4.20% 
Pe esos co ttaead wake wes kee 4.3 
No if ~ 4.3! 
Nos i a i 4.3 
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: ee 
fn renninennsasnn ses a 
The Week’s Prices 

rer Pound for Early Delivery 
New York Tin Lead Spelter 
Flectre New New St New St 
York York Louis York Louis 
15.12% 7.8 7.7 10.12%, O@.87% 
® 45.00 7.90 7.80 10.25 10.00 
22 15.00 7.90 7.80 10.50 10.2 
2 x O0 7.87 10.50 10.2 
[i 8 O00 soo | 11.00 10.75 
TD 15.75 8 15 5 00 10.75 10.50 
NEw York, Jan. 31, 1917. 

s stronger but prices are entirely nominal. 
eadily advanced, but trading has been light. 
scarcity of prompt and nearby lead has sent 
up. Spelter, after advancing sharply, again 

tendency to weakness. Small arrivals of anti- 

responsible for higher prices. 

New York 

Copper.—Deliveries of prompt and nearby copper 
ally unobtainable and the nominal quotations 
some interests putting strictly spot metal 
‘6c. The scarcity is puzzling in view of the 
so much copper was available at the time of 
decline which followed the talk of peace. 
lucers show no disposition to sell for the first 
second hands and consumers are equally re- 
ictant to part with any of their holdings. Less talk 
s heard of the big foreign order which, according to 


to be placed for last half delivery. The 
irge purchase made last year by the Entente Allies, 
which calls for the exportation of 200,000 gross tons in 
six months of 1917, has not yet begun to show 
exports which this month, including yesterday, 
23,551 tons. The producers are unquestionably be- 
their deliveries, largely because of the extent 
ch severe weather has hampered railroad opera- 
the West. The January output is estimated at 
10,000 Ib., against 210,000,000 lb. in December. 
juotations for nearby electrolytic yesterday 
to 33.50c. March was 31.50c. to 32.50c., and 
larter 3lc. Lake is nominally about the same 
lhe London quotation advanced in the week 
£143 for spot, but means little in view of its 

1 by the British Government. 
lin.—Deliveries into consumption in January 
isually large total of 7177 tons. This 
w record, the highest previous figures on 
iving been 6398 tons in June, 1916. Of the 
1977 tons came via Pacific ports. There is 
and landing 2622 tons. The only notable 
e week was on Jan. 24, when 160 tons was 
even distribution over the first quarter, the 
being rather a mysterious one as neither 
concerned nor the buyers were reported. 
iy and Tuesday the total sales amounted to 
tons. The London market has been advancing 
nd some important London interests have 
actively, which probably accounts for the 
which prices here have advanced. Straits 
d in New York yesterday at 45.75c. The ar- 
month total 4320 tons and there is afloat 


‘ead.—The tangled freight situation in the West 
! havoc with the lead market. How bad con- 
indicated by the fact that a New York 

had lead in transit since early November. 
usands of tons en route to the East but 
incertainty exists as to where the ship- 
be or when they will arrive. Meanwhile 
almost complete exhaustion of stocks in the 
th dealers and consumers. At least two 
ave had to shut down their works for want 
nd others may have to do likewise. On 
American Smelting & Refining Company 
ts quotation to 8c., New York, but it is not 
this figure, merely using it as a basis for 


r 


a 
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averages. Following this advance outsiders asked and 
in some cases obtained 8.25c., New York, although i 
some quarters it is possible that 8.15c. might be done 
for small lots. Fear exists that the market may break 
sharply when the lead in transit gets through. The 
demand for prompt and nearby is good with transac 
tions confined to 5-ton lots. The exports this month, 
including yesterday, total 1290 tons. The London mar 
ket is unchanged at £30 10s. 

Spelter—Until Monday night the spelter market 
was gathering strength and the New York quotation 
had touched and exceeded llc. The price was appar 
ently attractive to sellers and they offered spelter so 
liberally that a reaction set in and prices dropped ‘4c 
or more. The New York quotation yesterday was about 
10.75¢. for prompt and February and that at St. Louis 
about 10.50c. March was available at about 10.50 
New York, and 10.25c., St. Louis. The second quarter is 
quoted around 9.75c., St. Louis. The cause of the de 
cline yesterday was due to the fact that consumers did 
not take hold sufficiently to support the rise. 

Antimony.—Prompt Chinese and Japanese anti 
mony has advanced several cents per pound and 23c. to 
25c., duty paid, is quoted. The reason for the stronger 
market is almost entirely due to delays in the arrivals 
here of shipments from the Pacific coast by way of 
Vancouver. New York warehouses are said to contain 
not a little of the metal, but the holders are reluctant 
to let go of it in view of the uncertainty as to when 
fresh supplies will arrive. 

Aluminum.—The quotation for No. 1 virgin alumi 
num is stronger at 58c. to 60c. 


Old Metals.—The market continues to gain strength 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


‘ te ner 
’ 

(Copper \ ucil ‘ 0 ) , 

Copper é wir 5.0 

Coppel! ght tt ’ t 

Brass eay Oot ‘ 

Hr 2 whit ' 

He ‘ 1.00 

No iow ! ! ir re ly ? 

NO | ’ ’ x ‘ ’ vn ; Mt ’ 

t 1a) | 
Ziv 


Chicago 


JAN. 29.—With the demand for copper running in 
excess of the ready supply, prices have steadily mount 
ed. For the higher prices of other metals, shipment 
delays are largely responsible. We quote: Casting cop 
per, 30c.; Lake copper, 33c.; tin, carloads, 46¢., and 
small lots, 48c.; lead, 7.95¢. to 8.25c.; spelter, 10.75: 
sheet zinc, 21c.; Cookson’s antimony, 50c.; other grades, 
23c. to 25c. On old metals we quote buying prices for 
less than carload lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible 


shapes, 24:50c copper bottoms, 22: copper clips, 
23.50c.; red brass, 22c.; yellow brass, 17c.; lead pipe, 
6.50¢c.; zinc, 6.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 28c.; tinfoil, } 


block tin pipe, 57c 
St. Louis 


JAN. 29.—There has been a stronger feeling, and 
prices to-day on less than carload lots were as follows 
Lead, 8.65c.; spelter, 12.50c.; tin, 49c.; Lake copper, 
32¢.; electrolytic copper, 31.50c.; antimony, 2k On 
carload lots the quotations were: Lead, 8c.; spelter, 10 
to 10.25c. In the Joplin district the prices for ore were 
marked up, with zinc blende ranging from $70 to $90, 
and the average for the week $81. Calamine was strong 
at $45 to $50, with average $48. Lead ore jumped from 
$91.50 to $100, and the average for the week was $95 
On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying 
prices as follows: Light brass, 9.50c.; heavy yellow 
brass, 12c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 18c 
heavy copper and copper wire, 19c.; pewter, 25c.; tin- 


foil, 33. ° lead, 5.50c.: tea lead, 3.50c.: zinc, 5.50¢ 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has received a contract to build a third blast furnace for 
the Tata Iron & Steel Co. at Sakchi, India. This stack 
will probably be able to turn out about 500 tons per day, 
and the contract calls for its completion by July 1. 
However, owing to scarcity of materials and labor, it 
will likely be later in the year before it is completed. 
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Greatest of Foreign Trade Conventions 


i (Continued from page 325) 
port of the National Foreign Trade Council on the’ Filsinger, foreign sales manager of Lawrence & (o 
; Webb bill, describing fully the status of the amend- Boston and New York, presented a paper led 
ments made to it in the House and indicating the “Governmental Co-ordination of Export Act 
probable course in the Senate. The council’s work Mr. Filsinger advocated the formation of an » |. 
in behalf of this measure has been an important visory council for the Bureau of Foreign Do 
| influence. mestic Commerce. He said this should co 
J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., told of the 12 or 14 men representing leading America: ; 
| necessity for co-operation in exporting lumber. The tries, and that the council should be appointed | 
| Douglass Fir Company, the corporation through the President. He believed that such a council could 
which the lumber trade of the Pacific coast carries render invaluable aid in securing co-operat Q- 
on its exports, was believed by all connected with it tween the Government and business interests. He 
| to be legal, and even without the formal authoriza- also stated that a definite export policy should be 
tion of the Webb bill they had gone ahead “beliey- fostered by the Government. Successful experience 
ing that we might as well go to jail for combining as_ of business men and the knowledge of trade experts 
to go to the poorhouse for the lack of combination.” should be utilized by the Government whenever 
Si ecsimeaied tiistnlis available. He advocated the publication of a new 
journal to take full advantage of the opportunit 
“Suggested Methods of Co-operation in Foreign presented to the bureau to use available data. This 
. Trade” was the title of a report prepared by acom- would be supplementary to the Commerce Reports 
mittee of the council, of which H. C. Lewis, man- issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic ( 


ager National Paper & Type Company, New York, merce. The prejudice now existing against th: 
was chairman. This presented the following plans of private names in government publications sh 
for the organization of co-operative export selling be discarded. 


eee eee 


companies : In the five-minute discussions that were allowed 
. 1. A group of large manufacturers, closely iden- in this session many valuable ideas were brought 
| tified, making kindred but generally non-competing out in regard to the development and retention 
. products. foreign trade, particularly with reference to the 
) y ae group of manufacturers controlled by one smaller manufacturer. A suggestion that zm = — 
) company making kindred and non-competing prod favorably received was made by W. C. Coffin of the 
. ucts Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Company. He advyo- 
. 9 - , cated the formation of an association by, say, eight 
: 3. A large group of small manufacturers, each ' im 
: : , to twelve leading concerns engaged in practically 
. entirely independent, whose products are allied and . a. . 
; :; ; . the same lines, but which are not competitive. For 
which may be both competing and non-competing. per a 
; ; instance, this association could embrace in its mem- 
: ° { ‘ fon ‘are ak similar . . > ° ° 

4. A group of ee making similar bership a leading steel fabricating concern, also a 

! and ere competing products, who co-operate maker of roofing and another concern turning out 
: ] > Seiling org: Zatlo nac 1SS1 asis. ; . ai oa a ne inth 
) with one selling organization on a commission basi sheeting and others making materials entering in 
| 5. A group of producers of raw materials, who the construction of. steel buildings. This associa 


unite in one general selling agency for the dis- tion could appoint a man to cover foreign countries 

position of their export products. in search of trade, and each concern would be taxed 

Under each of these plans the committee dis- for its pro rata share of the expenses. By doing 

cussed in detail the procedure to be followed. Be- this, a contract could be taken for the complete 

sides Mr. Lewis the members of the committee erection of a steel building or other steel work, each 

were: J. J. Donovan, vice-president Bloedel-Dono- concern in the association to furnish its own par- 

van Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; E. H. Huxley, presi- ticular product that would enter into the construc- 

dent United States Rubber Company, New York; tion of such a building. It was also the consensls 

Gilbert H. Montague; C. M. Muchnic, vice-presi- of opinion that the passage of the Webb bill would 

dent American Locomotive Sales Corporation, New do much to allow smaller manufacturers to get t- 

; York; E. P. Thomas, president United States Steel gether and by combined effort develop foreign trade. 

Products Company, New York F. R. Drake, of the foreign affairs committee 0 

the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, pre 

sented an address on “How the Export Trade Has 

Co-operation in exports was fully discussed at a Employed the Metric System in Foreign Com- 
group meeting held Thursday afternoon. Ernest B. merce.” 


a a ee 


The Government’s Hand in Exports 


Export Problems of Smaller Companies 


y r 


Among the group meetings the one which drew’ were answered. To some of the questions fou! 
by far the largest attendance was that devoted to five or a half dozen answers were given oD 
the export problems of the smaller manufacturer printed page. As representative of these questiol™® 
and merchant. While it was not made clear what the following are given: 
manufacturers and merchants were referred to by 
the designation “smaller,” most of those who at- 
tended seemed to have put themselves in that class. If TI decide to-eend my own ealesmeni shall I exe 
In advance of the convention a pamphlet of 15 pages men who speak the language, but do not know my £0 
had been prepared in which typical questions coming or can I send men who know my line but do not speak 
up from those who wanted to engage in export trade __ the language? 





tod 
nfed 


How can I learn what countries are best su! 


make a start for the sale of my goods? , 
iO} 


0, 
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eems best to establish local agencies, where 
the names, and how can I most easily get in 
the right men to represent me? 
iid induce some manufacturers to combine 
vhat is the best working arrangement to 
ww ean matters be fixed so that the greatest 
be obtained from a joint agent? 
of the methods suggested seems feasible, 
export commission houses be used? If so, 
easiest way to get in touch with the 
houses and find the right ones for the 


exclusive sales arrangements be made with 
ssion houses? 
g¢ is used, how should it be prepared and 
lone to insure a proper distribution, so as 


ste : 


it possible to arrange matters in order to get 
e shipments leave the United States? 
ild an export department be organized? 


aller manufacturer and merchant group, 
presided over by E. M. Herr, president 

West suse Electric & Mfg. Company, was much 
in the suggestion by one delegate that it 

tant to know in detail concerning the grades 

; products that are most used in countries 

exports are made. A _ resolution was 
xpressing the sense of the conference that 

iu of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in- 

nsular officers to get as full and complete 

nd classifications as possible of various 

mal tured products consumed in their respective 


Work of the Commerce Bureau 


» great interest of all exporters in having the 

rk of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
made as efficient as possible was frequently 
evidence. One delegate urged that the Depart- 
ent of Commerce be memorialized for an increase 
imber of commercial attachés in foreign 
In this connection it was suggested that 
ppointments should be determined to a con- 
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siderable degree by business experience and not 
alone by ability to pass examinations. It was 
brought out also that the recent additions to the 
number of attachés have so increased the detail 
work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce that Congress is now being asked to make 
larger appropriations for the work of the office at 
Washington. 

E. J. Gillan, of the Pan-American Commission 
Corporation, New Orleans, told of the work of the 
Mississippi Valley Latin-American Association 
which had been formed to bring Latin-American 
buyers to New Orleans and to make the best ar- 
rangements for return cargoes from South America. 

A delegate who represented an independent oil 
firm told of working through the Commercial 
Museum in Philadelphia in the beginning of its 
foreign trade. It sent out widely a monthly price 
list and found that nothing interested the consumer 
like prices. For a long time many to whom these 
price lists went made no response, but on the break- 
ing out of the war inquiries began to pour in and 
business resulted directly traceable to the persistent 
sending out of price lists. George L. Lewis, of the 
Lewis Electric Welding & Mfg. Company, ‘Toledo, 
spoke of the establishment of co-operative show 
rooms at South American points as a necessity, that 
representatives in such cases be perfectly familiar 
with the language of both the producer and the 
consumer. A Boston delegate said that one of the 
best plans was to bring the South American repre- 
sentative of exporting producers to the factory, 
where they could get imbued with the spirit of the 
maker. 

In another group meeting the questions dis- 
cussed were of almost equal interest to the smaller 
exporter, since they dealt with the function of the 
export merchant and commission house. The topics 
here were the functions of the export merchant, the 
services rendered by the merchant and the facilities 
at the command of the merchant for opening up 
foreign markets. 


Declaration of Foreign Trade Principles 


the most important documents presented 
vention was the declaration of the princi- 
foreign trade policy deemed necessary to 

the United States for its permanent oppor- 

and responsibilities in world commerce. 
aration was drafted by the convention com- 

(tee and was presented by the chairman, James A. 


rarrell, at the closing session on Saturday. It was 
ratified by the convention and thus becomes an ex- 
of the sentiment of the 1305 delegates 

wn by the final count to have been in attendance. 


is as follows: 


onditions, because of the European war, offer 
nited States both opportunities and responsi- 
These responsibilities must be recognized if 
ted States is to realize the opportunities. The 
the world’s commerce to which the United 
res is that to which its resources, productive 
nterprise and skill entitle it. No thoughtful, 
\merican citizen desires more or will be con- 


Efficient Industry and Trained Men 


ice 


ie must depend for its future development 
ipon the efficiency of our agricultural and 
production, upon the enterprise of American 
‘urers, merchants and bankers, and upon the 
youth in our schools, colleges and universi- 
wider distribution of the benefits of foreign 


ependent upon the participation of a steadily 


increasing number of industries and enterprises of mod- 
erate size. Governmental agencies, the Department of 
State, with the diplomatic and consular services, the 
Department of Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Trade Commission can assist Ameri- 
can enterprise by the negotiation of advantageous com- 
mercial treaties, by collecting and disseminating in- 
formation regarding foreign markets, and suggesting 
improved financing, selling and purchasing methods. 
These governmental agencies have already rendered and 
can render still greater assistance to merchants or 
manufacturers desirous of extending their foreign 
trade, but in the last analysis success is to be attained 
only on the courage, intelligence and efficiency of the 
merchants, the manufacturers and the bankers them- 
selves, the co-ordination of their efforts, and their abil- 
ity to co-operate with each other and with the Govern- 
ment departments created to serve them. 

To meet world competition, however, American busi- 
ness, using the term in its broadest implication, must 
be relieved of disadvantages imposed by legislation and 
protected by governmental action from possible dis- 
crimination in foreign markets. 


Sentiment Crystallized by the Convention 


The discussion in this convention has emphasized 
the vital importance, as bearing upon the future of our 
foreign trade, of certain questions which are being 
or should be considered: 

1. Doubt as to the application of the anti-trust laws 
to export commerce should be removed. Congress 
should promptly enact in principle the Webb bill, now 
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pending in the Senate, with the modifications hitherto 
recommended by the Federal Trade Commission, to the 
end that American exporters generally, while marketing 
abroad the products of American agriculture and in- 
dustry, may have the advantages of co-operative action 
in their efforts to meet foreign combinations. 

2. The chief duty of the United States Shipping 
Board should be to develop a sound national shipping 
policy, calculated to attain the following objects: 

a. The increase of national income and of domestic 
prosperity by affording greater facilities for the sale 
abroad of products of the soil and industry of the 
United States, and for the importation of foreign ma- 
terials and products necessary to American life and 
industry. 

Merchant Marine 


b. The development, under the American flag, of 
transportation service with foreign countries and with 
the possessions of the United States. 

ce. Aid to national defense and maintenahce of for- 
eign commerce, whether the United States be belligerent 
or neutral. 

To render our foreign commerce reasonably inde- 
pendent of foreign carriers there will be required a 
merchant tonnage so great that it can only be sustained 
on the basis of ability to compete for the world’s carry- 
ing trade with the vessels of other nations. Such dis- 
advantages in cost of operation as are imposed by eco- 
nomic conditions should be offset by greater efficiency, 
but it is the duty of the Government to offset those 
imposed by legislation. 


Commercial Treaties 


3. While it is impossible to anticipate the future 
relations of the nations now at war, with one another 
and with neutrals, it is certain that ante-bellum condi- 
tions will be radically altered. Commercial treaties 
under which the world’s trade was conducted prior to 
August, 1914, have been ruptured by the war. The 
negotiation of new agreements between the members of 
both belligerent groups, between these groupings and 
neutrals, and the relations between the groups them- 
selves, will necessitate a complete readjustment of the 
arrangements formerly in force. The United States 


Training for the Export Trade 


In a Thursday evening session, presided over by 
Chancellor McCormick, University of Pittsburgh, 
Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, gave an address on a Govern- 
ment employment information service for foreign 
trade. Dr. Pratt’s bureau is receiving many appli- 
cations for men to fill various places which call for 
a knowledge of foreign trade. He doubted if the 
schools of commerce are providing the extent or 
quality of instruction which the situation demands. 
The graduates of such schools have only a hazy, 
academic equipment for foreign trade work. Some 
good courses on the practical side of the export 
trade are being given by a few special schools—one 
in Chicago, another in New York and a third in a 
New England school of commerce. Various banks 
and other corporations are conducting schools of 
their own. The speaker said that beginning July 1 
the bureau would start an employment exchange 
for men who have had actual experience in foreign 
trade or are definitely qualified for foreign trade 
work. Applications will be received only from per- 
sons who have had experience as follows: 

1. Those who have held responsible positions in 
export departments of concerns engaged in export 
trade. 

2. Those who have had actual experience in the 
foreign field as trade representatives. 

3. Those who have had actual experience in import 
trade in a foreign country. 

The objects of the bureau in this movement are: 


1. To get in touch with the best men for positions 





will inevitably be obliged to negotiate new commerce; 
treaties to conform to the bases fixed by other nations 
to govern their relations with each other. The possibj, 
effects of European economic alliances and prefer; ntis 
or discriminatory tariffs that may be imposed thers. 
under upon American treaty relations and Americay 
trade, should be given careful consideration by the Cop. 
gress and by the proper departments of the Goverp. 
ment, including the Tariff Commission. 

The State Department has already created a bureay 
which is studying these problems. This bureau should 
be enlarged and enabled to secure the services of ex. 
perts. This work of the Department of State shoulg 
be co-ordinated with the activities of the Department of 
Commerce, and both these departments should ¢. 
operate closely with the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Shipping Board and the 
Tariff Commission, when organized. The Department 
of State, through this treaty bureau, should consult 
with commercial organizations and business men indi- 
vidually, in order that their needs may be taken int 
consideration. 

Administrative Method of Tariff 

Whatever be its underlying principle, the United 
States tariff system should possess adequate resources 
for the encouragement and protection of the foreign 
trade of the United States. To assure to the United 
States the continuance of the favorable treatment which 
our commerce enjoyed before the war and to protect 
American exports against discrimination in foreign 
markets, Congress should adopt the principle of a flex- 
ible er bargaining tariff. 

In submitting the foregoing considerations to this 
convention your committee desires to express its ap- 
preciation of the spirit of co-operation which has al- 
ready been evidenced by the Departments of State and 
Commerce, and by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Trade Commission, and of their readiness to 
assist business men throughout the country. We be- 
lieve it to be the sense of this convention that the 
National Foreign Trade Council and the delegates here 
assembled individually will consider it a privilege and a 
duty to co-operate with these governmental agencies in 
their efforts to encourage the development of American 
foreign trade. 


in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

2. To do something for men obviously well qualified 
but unemployed or desiring to better themselves. 

3.. To enable the bureau to answer intelligently thé 
numerous inquiries received from employers. 


At the same meeting E. H. Huxley, United 
States Rubber Company, told of the steps that must 
be taken to prepare young men for internationa 
commerce, and G. A. Aerts, of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, told of what the business ma! 
wants in the training of those he employs for ex- 
port work. W. H. Lough, Business Training Cor- 
poration, New York, spoke of the subjects essentia 
in teaching the technicue of exporting. 

In reporting to the main convention for the edu: 
cational section Chancellor McCormick said that the 
universities which have schools of commerce ane 
economics are awake to the demands upon them 10 
preparing men for foreign trade and are working 
out curricula with a view to greater efficiency in this 
work. 


Personal 


The banquet of Friday evening at the Willian 
Penn Hotel was attended by nearly 1100 person 
The toastmaster was W. L. Clause, a leading bust 
ness man of Pittsburgh, president of the Pittsburs® 
Plate Glass Company. The addresses were made °! 
E. N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade ‘ oo 
mission; John D. Ryan, president of the Anacone 
Copper Mining Company; James A. Farrell, pres 
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the United States Steel Corporation, and 
seph Buffington. 
veneral convention committee consisted of 
wing: Chairman, James A. Farrell, New 
E. Thomas, New York; R. H. Downman, 
\ eans; E. M. Herr, Pittsburgh; Festus J. 
i t. Louis; S. B. McCormick, Pittsburgh; 
We Ring, New York; M. F. Bristol, 
r, N. Y.; J. G. Arnold, Chicago; Rob- 
ar, San Francisco; J. J. Donovan, Bel- 
_Wash.; J. Rogers Flannery, Pittsburgh; B. 
s, Champaign, Ill.; Daniel Warren, New 
Von Rk. L. MeKellar, Louisville, Ky.; George B. 
Burgess, Memphis; W. L. Clause, Pittsburgh; Ben- 
lov, Boston; Robert Newton Lynch, San 
“rancisco; Dennis F. O’Brien, Newark, N. J.; F. D. 
Vl. Strachan, Brunswick, Ga.; C. H. Haney, Chi- 
wo: H. G. Herget, Pekin, Ill.; E. A. Miner, Roches- 
ter: Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia; William Pigott, 
eattle; Willard Straight, New York; S. K. Taylor, 
Mi - W. T. Buckley, Buffalo; G. M. Courts, Gal- 
veston; Frank G. Odell, Omaha; Charles McClure, 
Saginaw, Mich.; R. I. Ingalls, Birmingham, Ala. 

KE. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce, was accompanied to the 
ntion by a number of representatives of that 

who gave information and counsel to dele- 
seeking light on various questions connected 
h exports. The bureau had on exhibition a large 
ection of samples gathered from all parts of the 
rid showing the character of products in various 
nes, notably hardware, marketed by manufactur- 

n other countries. 

lhe Pan-American Union had special headquar- 
ers at the convention, in charge of William A. Reid. 

G. A. O’Reilly, foreign trade representative Irv- 

g National Bank, New York, acted as secretary in 
harge of volunteer trade advice. There were 35 of 
these volunteer trade advisers, and both informally 

n the group meetings they freely answered 
estions on methods of procedure in the export 
Many of them were representatives of im- 


companies which carry on a large foreign 


5. Johnson was the same effective, diplo- 
nd dispatching presiding officer he had 
mself to be in the conventions at New Or- 
nd St. Louis. Secretary Robert H. Patchin 

i‘ greater load than at any previous conven- 

i to him was due in large measure the put- 
nrough of so full and valuable a program with 
im of change and disappointment. The ex- 
gained in the last two conventions was 
excellent account. 


’ 


No Bethlehem Bonds Soon 


ehem Steel Corporation has issued a denial 
‘ any of its bonds is contemplated in the 
The statement was made in amplification 
e by Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
the directors are considering the advisability 
rther provision for future needs. It says: 
pany is simply taking advantage of the as- 
stockholders at the forthcoming annual 
\pril to obtain the necessary authority for 
in order that bonds may be available for 
he time comes.” 


ese 


ore exports from India in September, 

ly 58,632 gross tons against 66,000 tons in 
1915. Of the shipments last September, 
went to the United Kingdom, 8250 tons to 
0 tons to Italy and 2150 tons to the United 
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THE U.S. STEEL PENSION FUND 


Report for 1916 of the United States Steel and 
Carnegie Pension Fund 
The sixth annual report of the United States Steel 


and Carnegie pension fund shows that the distribution 
for 1916 to employees of every plant or department of 


‘the Steel Corporation’s subsidiaries amounted to $711,- 


130.33, making the total distribution for the six years 
of the existence of the fund nearly $3,000,000, or $2,- 
945,541.08. Last year the distribution was $659,389.42 
and the distribution for 1914, $511,967.90. 

There are now nearly 3013 pension cases, which is 
only 11 more than were active on Jan. 1, 1916. In 1916 
275 were added, against 697 for the year 1915. The 
number of cases discontinued in 1916 was 264, against 
216 for 1915. The average age is now 65.33 years, 
against 62.84 last year. The term of service is now 
nearly 30 years, being 29.93, while last year it was 
28.34 years. The average monthly pension amounts to 
$21.05, which is 20 cents more than was the case a 
year ago and 60 cents more than two years ago. The 
minimum pension paid is $12 per month and the maxi- 
mum $100 per month. 

The centralization of the Steel Corporation plants 
in the Pittsburgh district naturally places the amount 
distributed there much above that of any of the other 
industrial centers. In the Pittsburgh and Valley dis 
tricts the amount distributed in 1916 amounted to 
$396,544.78. This amount includes pensioners of the 
coke and coal companies operated in Pennsylvania. In 
the Cleveland district the distribution amounted to $79, 
498.74, and in the Chicago district the amount was 
$81,406.38. In the Eastern Seaboard and New England 
States, the distribution amounted to $95,320.36, and on 
the Pacific Coast $1,502 was distributed. 

To retired employees of the corporation’s mills and 
mines of the South a total of $7,045.95 was paid, and 
to the retired Northwestern ore miners the sum of 
$30,013.12 was paid. The total amount distributed to 
retired coal, iron ore and limestone miners was $105, 
736.23. The report shows that $19,038.97 was paid to 
retired employees of the corporation’s transportation 
lines and terminals, both rail and water. Of the total 
distribution of nearly three-quarters of a million dol 
lars but $13,879.55 was paid to retired general office 
and sales department employees 
Retired employees of the Carnegie Steel Company 


drew the largest amount from the pension fund, head 


ing the list with $170,981.98. Of this amount $57, 
818.60 was paid to retired Homestead workmen, and 
$37,350.45 to retired Edga Thomson workmen The 
American Steel & Wire Company’s retired employees 
came next with $150,520.06; the American Sheet & Tin 


Plate Company with $72,956.64; The National Tube 
Company with $72,435.70; the H. C. Frick Coke Com 
at 


pany with $72,528.51, and the American Bridge Com 


pany with $52,958.79. 

The fund from which the pensions are paid amounts 
to $12,000,000, being made up from the $4,000,000 Car 
negie Relief Fund, established by Andrew Carnegie 
prior to the formation of the Steel Corporation, and 
$8,000,000 which was set aside Dy tne Steel Corporation 


for this purpose 


3ridgeport Employers’ Association 


A meeting of local manufacturers was held in the 
Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 22, which re 
sulted in the formation of an employers’ association 
Among the speakers at the meeting were Clarence E 
Whitney, president Hartford County Employers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles G Phelps, secretary New Haven Em- 
ployers’ Association; Wilson H. Lee, president New 
Haven Association; Charles L. Taylor, president Hart 
ford Manufacturers’ Association; L. G. Kibbe, presi- 
jent Litchfield Employers’ Association; T. J. Kelly, 
secretary Hartford County Employers’ Association, and 
C. H. Brewer, vice-president Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven 


—— 
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Devnececeeeees 


FRANK L. FROMENT, of Froment & Co., iron and 
steel merchants, Bank and Washington streets, New 
York, died Jan. 29 in Miami, Fla., aged 65 years. He 
had gone South early in the winter in the hope of re 
cuperating from an illness dating from last August. 
Mr. Froment was born in New York City, beginning his 
connection with the iron and steel business with Pier 
son & Co., then at 26 Broadway. He was next con- 
nected with A. R. Whitney, who was f 
prominent figure in the New York structural trade. 
About 35 or 36 years ago Mr. Froment engaged in busi 
ness for himself as a merchant at 88 Washington Street 
The office was subsequently moved to 112 John Street, 
then to Bank and West Streets and finally to its present 
location, where a large and well equipped warehous: 
was specially built. Mr. Froment was a director of the 
Greenwich Bank and the Stuyvesant Insurance Com 
pany and was also actively interested in religious and 
benevolent institutions. He leaves his widow, a daugh 
ter and two sons. 


or a long time a 


GEORGE H. CHANNELL, superintendent for 12 years 
of the plant of the Union Spring & Mfg. Company, New 


Kensington, Pa., died Jan. 28, aged 56 years. He had 
previously been superintendent of the Charles Scott 
Spring Company, Philadelphia, which was taken over 
by the Railway Steel Spring Company of America 
He leaves his widow and one daught« 


JOHN J. LAWLER, for many years superintendent of 
the transportation and labor departments of the Home 
stead steel works of the Carnegie Steel Company, died 
at his home in Munhall, Pa., Jan. 21. 


Spiegeleisen from Virginia Manganese Ores 


, 


The 7; S. Mangan Sf Corporat on 74 Broadway, 
New York, is mining manganese ore regularly now at 
Elkton, Va., and shipping it to the Temple furnace 


near Reading, Pa. The ore is reported to average over 


45 per cent manganese. This furnace, which is con 
trolled by the Seaboard Steel & Manganese Corpo 

tion, will probably start to produ spiegeleisen about 
Feb. 15. Interests affiliated with these companies ari 
also mining an ore averaging about 30 to 35 per cent 


manganese, at Vesuvius, Va., 60 miles north of Elkton. 
This ore is being sent to the same blast furnac¢ 
These ores, with others, will be first converted inti 
spiegeleisen and later ferromanganese will be the 
product. The company has already a large quantity 
of ore on the ground and has made sales of several 
1000 tons of spiegeleisen at $60 to $65 per ton 


New Norwegian Pig-Iron Plant 


In 1915 the Association of Norwegian Engineers ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problem of developing 
the national iron industry. In 1913 Norway exported 
373,000 tons of iron ore and 195,000 tons of iron con 
centrates in briquette form, for all of which she re- 
ceived $1,100,000. On the other hand, she imported 
160,000 tons of iron, for which she had to pay over 
$6,000,000. The above-mentioned committee suggests 
the erection of a plant to produce 50,000 tons of pig 
iron annually, utilizing the water power near Narvik, 
the terminus of the Kiruna & Narvik Railroad, by 
which Sweden sends annually about 3,000,000 tons of 
iron ore from her northern mines at Kiruna to the port 
at Narvik. According to the proposed scheme, Norway 
is to buy a tenth part of the ore for the new furnaces. 

The annual report of the American Brass Company 
for 1916 shows a surplus after dividends of $7,241,669 
as compared with $4,178,353 for the previous year. The 
net profits for 1915 were $6,128,453, but in 1916 they 
were $10,991,669. The balance sheet of Dec. 31 shows 
a surplus of $20,019,675, as compared with $12,778,005. 
Current assets are $25,756,037; current liabilities, 
$1,905,892. The net working capital is $23,850,145, an 
equivalent of 159 per cent on the stock. 
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Society of Terminal Engineers 


Another engineering organization, the S 
Terminal Engineers, has been chartered unde: 1 
of the State of New York, with headquarte: New 
York City, to promote “the study of terminal! engingg,. 
ing and mechanical freight handling as a sg; 
The new organization has three grades of 
ship, members, associate members and juni 
member’s grade is open to professors of 
mechanical engineering, and engineers speci: 
terminal work. Associate membership applies t 
and others connected with concerns manu 
freight handling appliances and terminal e 
and those whose work and interests enabl 1 t 
co-operate in the aims of the society. Junior members 
comprise recent graduates of recognized technica 
schools who will specialize in terminal engine: 
young engineers qualified to fill subordinate p 
in terminal work. 

A rate of $6 per year, without initiat 
the first year, has been fixed as dues for members| 
Regular monthly meetings are to be held in New York 

The organization so far effected is: President 
H. McL. Harding, New York; vice-presidents, Gen 
W. H. Bixby, U. S. A., Washington, D. C., and John 
Meigs, Philadelphia; treasurer, W. J. Barney, Ney 
York: secretary, ie Leonard, 1133 Broadwa\ Ne 
Yor] 


Ane 


The Air Reduction Company 


The Air Reduction Company, 120 Broadway, New 
York, established about a year ago, has taken o 
Superior Oxygen Company of Pittsburgh, includi 
plants in New York, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri; 
the Niagara Oxygen Company of Buffalo and the 
Searchlight Company of Chicago, manufacturer of 
acetylene, with branches through the country. It has 
also installed plants for the manufacture of oxygen and 
nitrogen at Philadelphia and Detroit, and has oth 
plants under construction at Cleveland and elsewher 
Its plant at Jersey City, under construction, will be 
home factory. The company will establish there a 
partment for the manufacture of all its equipment, a 
0l for welding and cutting, an experimental plant 
and a research department, 

Officers of the company are Walter W. Birge, pr 
dent; Stirling H. Thonias, vice-president and treasu 
and Maurice W. Randall, secretary. The directors at 
Frederick B. Adams, Frederick W. Allen, Walter W 
Birge, Paul Delorme, Edmund Deschars, W. T. P. H 
lingsworth, L. F. Loree, Ambrose Monell, Robert C 
Pruyn, Samuel F. Pryor and Percy A. Rockefeller 


C. R. Greer, secretary of the Chamber of Commerc 
Hamilton, Ohio, has issued his report of the activities 
of that organization in 1916. The membership is now 
712. The city’s industrial growth is cited as evidence 
that the year was one of the most prosperous in the 
history of Hamilton. In the list of new manufacturing 
plants secured are the Simplex Machine Tool Company, 
Fischer Can Company, Kleak Brothers Company, Buck- 
eye Marble Company and Vail-Rentschler Tractor Com 
pany. 


The Marlin Arms Corporation, New Haven, Cont. 
has received another $3,000,000 contract for machine 
guns of the same pattern as the company has been 
turning out for Russia. The company has acquired the 
patents and the services of Lester T. Barlow, and W” 
begin the manufacture of the aerial munitions invented 
by Mr. Barlow and developed by him in the Frankfort 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, with the co-operation of ™ 
United States Ordnance Department. 


The John Lauson Mfg. Company, New Holstein, 
Wis., is working on orders for tractors from 5p#™ 


France, Cuba, Norway, Russia, Australia, a 
. . on ] = 
America and other parts of the world which wil! Pt 


ably result in exports of over 1000 machines !® 191" 









Basic Steel Company’s Plans 


¢ the Basic Steel Company, which recently 
arge tract of land at Niles, Ohio, Wade A. 
dent Deforest Sheet & Tinplate Company, 
made the following statement: 
Steel Company is an Ohio corporation 
1909 and is a subsidiary of the Deforest 
: plate Company, the officers being Wade A. 
lent and treasurer, and Charles S. Thomas, 
and secretary. At the time of its organ- 
Basic Steel Company acquired some acreage 
the property of the Deforest Sheet & Tin- 
y, this being held as a site for a steel plant 
when needed by the Deforest Sheet & Tin- 


hase of land made by the Basic Steel Com- 
eek comprises all of the 152-acre Heaton 
upon the Erie Railroad up to Deforest 

iking a total frontage now owned by the 
Company and the Deforest Sheet & Tinplate 
* about 1% miles running along the Erie 
B. & O. tracks and extending in a trans- 
from the Erie Railroad tracks to the 
distance of about one mile, which 
panies ample room for future develop- 





<tension. 
been definitely decided just when work 
-d on the steel plant, as this depends upon 
atters now being rounded out, but the 
Sheet & Tinplate Company requires about 
* raw steel per annum for its present 
, over one-third the production of which 
ormally by its pressed steel department, 
st be open-hearth grade. 
rest Sheet & Tinplate Company’s annual 
not occur until May, hence no statemen 
ide public, but its net profits for 1916 were 
er cent of its capital stock. Dividend disburse- 
been confined to its regular rate 
ent monthly.” 


vever, have 


Malleable Foundry at Saginaw 


inaw Malleable Company, Saginaw, Mich., in 
with a capital stock of $350,000, will erect 
foundry on a site of 52 acres purchased on 
de of the city. The initial installation will 
nelting furnaces with an annual capacity of 
ind will require a force of 450 workers. 
made for an ultimate capacity of 40,000 
year and a force of 1600 men. Those active 
rmation of the company include George H. 
eral manager of the Jackson-Church-Wil- 

ny of the General Motors at Saginaw; 
Drozeski, for 20 years sales manager of the 
eable Iron Company of Chicago, and his 
Drozeski, who has been associated with him; 

Kirby of Saginaw. 


‘erromanganese Imports in December 


inganese imports into the United States in 
ere 4401 gross tons, as compared with 7914 
vember. The December imports were the 
everal months and less than the monthly 
1915 which was 4600 tons. The largest im- 
'16 were 9787 tons in September and the total 
r was 77,836 tons, or 77 per cent of normal 
war. The December imports came in as fol- 
tons through Philadelphia, 810 tons through 
, 667 tons through Baltimore and 135 tons 
wport News. 


mill of the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, 
, Pa., which has been out of service for many 
dergoing a complete overhauling, including 
g of new gas producers. It is expected that 
ements will be completed within a month 
| placed in service. 
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Farewell Dinner to W. A. Field 


More than 300 friends of William A. Field partici 
pated in the dinner given in honor of the retiring gen 
eral superintendent of South works, Illinois Stee] Com 
pany, at the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, Jan 
26. It was a striking fact that in all the abundance 
of praise that was bestowed in the eager acknowledg 
ments from friends of long standing, scarcely @ word 
concerned Mr. Field’s performance as a maker of steel, 
a capacity in which the records of South works give 
him high place. To his associates, within and without 
the works with which he had been for 25 years and 
which he had directed for 14 years, he was only the 
leader who had created organization with friendship, 
was “the boss” without being dictator, was the comrade 
without being the patron. The steel works was 


vehicle for the expression of his humanity which ex- 


put one 


tended throughout the community and embraced litera 
ture and the arts. The tribute to Mr. Field was pre 
eminently a tribute to a man. 

P. A. Newton, successor to Mr. Field as general 
superintendent, was the toastmaster. Herbert F. Per- 


kins, president Wisconsin Steel Company, speaking as 
the representative not only of a neighboring steel works 
but of one of the largest industries of the country, said 
that Mr. Field, more thar any other man he knew, had 
discovered the secret of true organization, that to him 


more than to any other individual, managers of industry 


in the West were looking for leadership in solving those 
problems of adjustment between employer and em- 
ployee, between capital and abor, which had been so 
important and so vexatious 


In behalf of the men of South works, Herman A. 
Brassert, general superintendent of blast furnaces, pre 
sented Mr. Field with appropriate resolutions signed 
by 200 of the department heads of the works and also 
with a hammered silver service platter. Mr. Field’ 
response was impressive. He concluded: “Some years 
ago a happy thought occurred to me in working out a 
monogram. The initials of my name stand for this 
motto, ‘We Are Friends.’ ” 

As a part of the program Mr. Field handed to four 
other members of his organization diplomas, as is the 
established custom at “graduation” from the “Uni- 
versity of South Chicago.” Rudolph Tschents« her, who 
} 


has been connected with South works for 13 years, lat- 


terly as chief electrical engineer, becomes general su- 
perintendent of the new steel plant of the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Ill., consisting of open- 
hearth furnaces and blooming, billet and rod mills. 
Walter J. Krause of the mechanical department, South 
works, goes with him as mechanical engineer. Thomas 
Moore, who has been at South works for 42 years, in 
charge of the Bessemer department, retires from active 
service, and David D. Medalie, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Field, becomes assistant to the president of the 
Flexo File Company, Chicago. A chest of silver to 
Mr. Tschentscher, a handsome Colonial clock to Mr 
Moore and gold watches to Mr. Krause and Mr. Medalie 
were the parting gifts. 

Mr. Field leaves the Illinois Steel Company to be 
come general manager of the United Alloy Stee! 
poration, Canton, Ohio. 


An amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which would permit the President to approve 
or disapprove any specific items or provisions contained 
in any appropriation bill is desired by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, which has gone on 
record by a large vote in favor of such an amendment. 
It appears that in 35 States the people have declared 
in constitutions that they wish their executive to have 
the power to veto individual items in appropriation 
bills. 

Fred A. Snow, Kenosha, Wis., will establish a com- 
mercial heat-treating plant and will open offices as a 
consulting metallurgist in Chicago. Mr. Snow has 
served the Thomas B. Jeffery Company, and its suc- 
cessor, the Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, as chief 
metallurgist for more than five years. 
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BRITISH STEEL EXPORTS 


December Shipments Lowest in 1916—A Review 
of the Year—Imports Small 


The British Government’s efforts to restrict iron 
and steel exports are meeting with success. The De- 
cember exports, excluding iron ore and including scrap, 
were only 158,609 gross tons, the lowest for any month 
in 1916. The decline was regular in the last four or 
five months of the year, the high mark having been 
reached in May with 395,750 tons. The December ex- 
ports were the lowest for any month in the last three 
years. 

Taking 1916 as a whole the exports exceeded those 
for 1915 by only a little more than 100,000 tons- 
3,357,829 tons against 3,248,046 tons. In 1913 they 
were about 5,000,000 tons, a year of exceptional export 
trade. The prices realized, however, have surpassed 
any previous record, the valuation last year having 
been £56,978,657 against £40,597,294 in 1915. The 
average value per ton of exports last year was £17 4s. 
as compared with £12 12s. in 1915 and £10 14s. in 1914. 

The pig-iron exports in 1916 were exceedingly large, 
amounting to 790,065 tons, of which France took over 
75 per cent. The average value per ton was £5 18s. 
as compared with £2 18s. 6d. in 1914 and £3 7s. 6d. in 
1913. As to ferromanganese, the statistics show that 
the United States was credited with 81,600 tons, or 
over 60 per cent of the total exported, the remainder 
going almost entirely to the Allied countries. The aver- 
age value per ton of exported ferroalloys advanced 
rapidly, having been £21 15s. as against £8 10s. in 1914. 

In rails the shrinkage in exports was decided, the 
total for 1916 having been only 50,275 tons, as com 
pared with 242,267 tons in 1915 and over 500,000 tons 
in 1913. Steel bars showed a phenomenal increase, the 
total for 1916 having been 617,159 tons (France taking 
519,888 tons) against 489,191 tons in 1915 and about 
251,000 tons in 1913. 

Imports of iron and steel, excluding iron ore and 
including scrap, in 1916, were only 872,890 tons as 
against 1,290,603 tons in 1915. The valuation, how- 
ever, was considerably higher, having been £11,581,662 
last year against £11,173,678 the year previous. Last 
year 6,900,000 tons of iron ore were imported or about 
700,000 tons more than the imports of 1915, which is 
well up to the average of pre-war years. In 1913 the 
iron-ore imports were 7,442,000 tons. Imports of pig 
iron and finished iron and steel continue to decrease. 
Last year they were only 775,000 tons, the lowest 
figure for 16 years. In 1915 imports of American bil- 
lets were 350,000 tons; in 1916 they were 120,000 tons. 
“So far, however, as manufactured and finished forms 
are concerned the quantities reaching these shores ar¢ 
still large,” says the London Jron and Coal Trades Re- 
view,” a considerable tonnage of wire rods, wire nails, 
tubes and fittings, etc., having been imported, almost 
entirely from the United States.” 


Milliken Bros. Plant Sold 


The steel fabricating plant of Milliken Brothers, Inc., 
on Staten Island, New York, has been sold, subject to 
the ratification of terms by the stockholders. It is un- 
derstood that a shipbuilding company is the buyer, with 
Wallace Downey, long identified with Staten Island 
yards, as the moving spirit. A meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Milliken Company is called for Feb. 23 at 
Richmond, Va., to ratify the sale, and meanwhile a com- 
mittee of the directors comprising C. McK. Lewis, Presi- 
dent Lorenzo C. Dilks and William Barclay Parsons is 
canvassing the situation as to continuing the business 
and therefore locating or securing a fabricating shop. It 
would appear so far that the prevailing sentiment is to 
perpetuate the Milliken name in the fabricating field, 
particularly in view of its reputation in different parts 
of Latin America. Arrangements have been made for 
several months’ full occupation of the Staten Island 
plant and a more or less indefinite partial use in the 
future as may be necessary. 


The property at Milliken has about 1% miles of 


tidewater frontage and covers about 160 acres besides 
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including 110 acres of surplus real estate. 
$2,761,000 preferred and $943,666 common s: a 
standing, as well as about $600,000 ten-year notes. 7,,, 
purchase price, it is stated, will pay for the ; 
net a large return on the preferred stock. 


Wage Advances and Strikes 

The Max Ams Machine Company, Bridgeport 
has been awarded damages to the amount of $5.00 m 
a suit against Bridgeport Lodge No. 30, Internat 


iOna 
Association of Machinists; George J. Bowen, a 
ness agent, and William Seemar and Peter J. Colema; 
former employees and strikers at the Max Ams fg. 
tory. The claims for damage were under three heads. 


1. The necessity of employing watchmen and constable: 
to protect the factory. 2. The fact that the company 
was forced to advertise for help in out of town papers 
3. The loss of money by the surrender of contracts fo, 
work. The case was tried before a jury which fixed 
the amount of the damages. 

The Iron Molders’ Union, Worcester, Mass., has re. 
quested an increase in wages of 50c. per day, the pres- 
ent minimum wage of union iron molders being $3.75 
per day. A conference between a committee of four 
from the union and a committee of four foundrymen 
resulted in the foundrymen agreeing to give the union 
representatives an answer not later than Feb. 6. 

The Excelsior Needle Company, Torrington, Conn. 
has made announcement of a plan by which a bonus 
will be paid at the end of each quarter to employees 
who remain at work. 

A molders’ strike seemed imminent in Paterson, N. 
J., following the wage increases which had been granted 
in Newark and Elizabeth. The union demanded an ad- 
vance from $3.50 per day to $4, but a compromise was 
finally effected by which a rate of $3.75 has been put in 
force, retroactive to Jan. 1. The Paterson wage is now 
25c. below that paid in Newark and 50c. below the 
Elizabeth scale. 

The Weimer Machine Works, Lebanon, Pa., has an- 
nounced a 10 per cent increase in wages of all em- 
ployees. The advance was made voluntarily. 

To end a strike of employees in the Semet-Solvay 
Company’s plant at Lebanon, Pa., and remove the cause 
of the crippling of the recently acquired Lebanon and 
Cornwall iron and steel interests, the Bethlehem Stee! 
Company Jan. 26 took over the Semet-Solvay coke plant 
at Lebanon. The transfer had been scheduled for Fet 
1. A strike resulted when the Semet-Solvay Company 
refused to pay the employees a bonus, which the men 
said had been promised. 

The Missouri Malleable Iron Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill., has announced an increase of 10 per cent i! 
the wages of all its 1200 employees. The announce- 
ment was made by superintendent John P. Pero as be- 
ing due to a recognition of the increased cost of living 
and also to a recognition of the efforts of the employees 
in the development of profitable operation of the plant 


The Columbian Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
granted an 8-hr. day, with a scale of 50c. per hr., to Its 
machinists, and has put its shell manufacturing depart- 
ment on a three-shift basis. 

Machinists and molders of the Norton Iron Works, 
Ashland, Ky., are on strike for shorter hours and 1- 
creased wages. 

The strike of the employees of the Northwest Stee 
Company, Portland, Ore., has been declared off by the 
signing of an agreement which provides for open S0P, 
but grants wage increases. As a result, the compa" 
has resumed its night shift, and is employing about 
500 men. The strike at the Willamette Iron Works is 
still in force. Both companies are experiencing @ 
culty in securing materials from the East, and the wor 
has been slowed up on this account. 


The Jackson Mills Emery Company, Inc., Easton, 
Pa., has acquired the business of the Easton Polishiné 
Supply Company. All business will continue to be 
ducted under the same management. The compe’ 


ies. 


handles both abrasive products and polishing SUPP 
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tsburgh and Nearby Districts 


annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Engi- 

rks. New Castle, Pa., last week, officers were 

follows: E. W. Beadel, president and gen- 

cer: J. K. Furst, vice-president and chief 

C. L. Baldwin, secretary and treasurer, and 

, nler, general superintendent. The company 
: jnereasing the capacity of several depart- 
ts plant, to take care of an unusually large 
business for the erection of blast furnaces, 

-ers and other iron and steel works equipment. 


Interstate Commerce Commission has _ sus- 
July 29 the proposed increase of 10 per 
reight rates on iron and steel articles from 
and other Eastern points to the Pacific 


tire six blast furnaces of the Ohio works 

Carnegie Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, 
tive. No. 5 stack, which was idle for some 
imed blast last week. 


tated that the Trumbull Steel Company, War- 
Ohio. has taken some large contracts for tin plate 
to China. 
Empire works, a sheet mill plant of the Brier 
Steel Company at Niles, Ohio, which has been 
illy idle for several months, has resumed opera- 
full. The sheet-mill plant of the Western Re- 
Steel Company at Warren, Ohio, taken over sev- 
nths ago by the Brier Hill Company, has also 
ip. The Thomas works, a sheet-mill plant 
he same company at Niles, is also in full operation 
rst time in several months. 


Buckeye Land Company, with a nominal capital 
000, has been organized at Youngstown. This 
subsidiary interest of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Company, and will control about 300 acres of land 
reently bought by that company, and which is to be 
ut in building lots and to be improved with 

ises for sale to the employees. 
The Marshall Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, has 
hased a 10-ton and a 15-ton electric traveling crane 
stalled in its ingot mold plant at Josephine, Pa. 
\rrangements have been made by which the West- 
ghouse Electric & Mfg. Company will take over the 
ng shares of the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
it 10 per cent, at $35 per share cash. A 
eeting of stockholders of the Machine Com- 
is been called for March 29 to vote on the pro- 
of the property of the company to the Elec- 

Company. 

eral months the natural gas companies at 
have been unable to furnish a full supply 
manufacturing plants, with the result that 
é f them are using fuel oil, and prices of the 
r e advanced materially. A few weeks ago 
as uld be bought for 4c. and 4%c. per gal. The 
r d now is close to 6c. per gal., and the re- 
ne to make long-time contracts at any 
“a x, another by-product, has been advancing 


; 


annual meeting of the Portage Silica Com- 
i. ingstown, held last week, it was stated that 
t ir the company produced the equivalent 
oads of sand, but because of shortage of 
g notive power was able to ship to its cus- 
he about 3500 carloads. Its product is used 
* ist and foundry purposes. Officers were 
follows: J. G. Butler, Jr., president and 
KE. E. Klooz, vice-president and general man- 

: R. Farrell, secretary and sales manager. 
ffi- epublic Iron & Steel Company will erect at 
building to be used as a metallurgical 
testing laboratory, and another building 
by-product coke plant for the hospital 
and the police in that section of the 


gstown Foundry & Machine Company held 
“a eeting last week, re-electing W. J. Wallis 


9. i general manager; B. G. Parker, secre- 
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tary and treasurer, and Frank A. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of sales. 

The Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling, W. Va.., 
which will build an 8-mill sheet plant at Beach Bot 
tom, 12 miles from Wheeling, has let contracts for 
practically the entire equipment. The Foundation Com- 
pany, New York City, will put in the foundations; the 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, will erect the 
steel buildings; the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Com- 
pany, Wheeling, will furnish the mills; the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, will 
install the electrical equipment; the George J. Hagan 
Company, Pittsburgh, will build the heating and anneal 
ing furnaces; the Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
will furnish mill drives, and the Pawling & Harnisch 
feger Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will install the elec- 
tric cranes. The mills will be driven electrically. Coal 
will be used as fuel in the heating and annealing 
furnaces. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company started 
last week one of its two Hubbard furnaces, which had 
been banked for some time for lack of coke. The 
only furnace in the Mahoning Valley that is now out 
of blast is the Niles of the Carnegie Steel Company. 


At the annual meeting of the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Company held in Wheeling, W. Va., last 
week, the stockholders voted to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
The additional stock is to be preferred, and will be dis 
tributed as a dividend. The old board of directors, 
except two who had resigned, was re-elected. The 
annual report showed that the company did a volume of 
business in 1916 totaling approximately $4,000,000 
About $1,500,000 was shell contracts. The profits for 
the year were about $400,000. It was announced that 
the machinery for manufacturing 6-in. shells, for which 
the company has no more use, has been sold to a firm 
in Canada. 


The Filler Machine Company, Wheeling, W. Va.., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by 
John B. Bellamy and others. It will manufacture ma 
chines for filling liquid and semi-liquid products into 
containers. 

The G. H. Williams Company, Erie, Pa., has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $200,000, to manu- 
facture machinery, engines, derricks, etc. The incor- 


porators are C. C. and L. A. Williams and G. J 
Griersor 


The Carnegie Steel Company is now occupying the 
office building just finished at its Ohio works, Youngs- 
town. In addition to rooms for the general office force. 
it contains a large assembly room on the top floor for 
meetings of employees, two dining rooms for the officials 
and office staff, rest and lounging rooms and large re- 
ception rooms. The building formerly occupied as the 
offices will be used as a restaurant for the employees. 

The Ohio Steel Products Company, Mineral Ridge, 
Ohio, manufacturer of steel tubing, expects to make 
large additions to its plant 


Interstate Foundry, Cleveland, Changes Hands 


The plant of the Interstate Foundry Company, Cleve 
land, has been sold by its former owners to entirely 
new interests composed of Mortimer C. Rosenfield, of 
the Grabler Mfg. Company, who will be at the head of 
the company, and several associates. F. B. Whitlock, 
who has been treasurer and general manager, becomes 
vice-president and general manager. The new owners 
propose to enlarge the plant at once, and will double the 
capacity of the heavy shop devoted to the manufac- 
ture of automobile cylinder castings. 


The kee! of the first vessel to be built at the new 
plant of the Sun Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa.. 
was laid Saturday, Jan. 27—an oil tanker for the Sun 
Company. The laying of the second keel is expected this 
week. The main buildings have been completed for 


nearly two months and the last piece of machinery was 
installed last week. 
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RAILROADS SHOW INTEREST 


Two or Three Western Lines Will Buy 


Export Inquiries in Cleveland and New York, but 
Easier Terms Are Wanted in Latter City 


The Chicago and Cincinnati markets report some 
encouraging activity on the part of railroads, although 
no great amount of business has been done as yet. 
Officials of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, which issued a list some weeks ago, were in Cin 
cinnati last week and called on a number .of tool 
builders, but, so far as known, no orders were placed. 
The Chicago market states that this road has partly 
revised its list with a view of securing better deliveries. 
The Sante Fe is inquiring for about 15 tools in Chicago. 

In the East the railroads are not showing much 
interest in tools. Prices seem to be a stumbling block. 
Several of the roads have apparently lost interest when 
they learned the figures quoted for certain machines. 
While they have hesitated, quotations have advanced 
still further, making action more remote than ever. 
Makers of various machines have been obliged to ad- 
vance prices from time to time because of the increas- 
ing costs of materials, especially steel castings. 

In New York there is evidence that large foreign 
buyers want easier terms than have prevailed in re- 
cent months. Not wanting to make a deposit with its 
order, a large Italian company has withheld an order 
for machinery valued at $250,000. 

The trade in Cleveland is figuring on several ex- 
port inquiries, including 50 machines required for the 
wheel unit of a Russian automobile factory. English 
and French inquiries are also in hand. 

The expected buying by automobile builders has not 
started in Detroit, but is expected to materialize at an 
sarly day. Lathes are easy to obtain in Detroit, but 
milling and grinding machines cannot be had for early 
delivery. 

Small-lot buying is holding up well all over the 
country, and would assume larger proportions were 
it not for the interruptions to deliveries of materials 
which follow the shortage of freight cars and locomo- 


tives and the consequent congestion. 


New York 


New York. Jar 1, 1917 


Taken as a whole the market shows a continued quiete1 
trend, but a few large deals are pending in both the export 
and domestic fields One big export proposition has been 
halted for a short time by the question of payment, the 


foreign buyer wanting more lenient terms than have applied 
to the bulk of war and export buying in recent months 
in other words, the buyer is averse to making a substantial 
payment with the placing of the order The officials of 


leading bank pronounce the buyer to be “as good as eg 





but there is, nevertheless, considerable hesitancy in departing 
from the practice which has been in vogue for two years or 
longer. That there must be such a departure sooner or 
later is quite generally admitted The usual custom has been 
to require a substantial deposit with the order and the bal 
ance on presentation of sight draft against bill of lading 
In New York warehouses are a great many machine tools 
whose shipment to Sweden is held up by delay in getting 


in seattered and diversified directions 


throughout 1916, is in the market for a large nur 


outstanding quotations have been withdrawn H 


Doehler Die-Casting Company, Court 
Streets, Brooklyn, N Y will erect a sever 
b ib x 100 ft with a wing 0 ft. squ 
de of Huntington Street, at an approx 
Crucible Steel Company of America, H 
had ins prepared for in open-heart! 
I hop, to be erected between Sixth 
treets, at a cost of $200,000 
The Clemens Electrical Corporation, 725 Main §S 
Buffalo, N. Y., incorporated a few months ago w 
tal stock of $10,000 by J. G. Clemens and other 
hed a plant for the manufacture of electri oldering 
refillable fuse plug and alternating current 
L. G. Smith, Farnham, N. Y., is president; J. G. C 
pre dent, and L. E. Levee is secretary nd treasurer 
T present directors of the Pratt Fork & Hoe { 
tion, Frankfort, N. Y., are Charles T. Pratt, F. S. Munger 
ind Richard U. Sherman This company wa corporate 
ist June with a capital stock of $1,000,000, and t er 
the fork and hoe department of the Pratt Chu ( 
Frankfort, of which it is a subsidiary. 


incorporated in August, 1916, with a capital sto 


I 
facture of balls, ball thrust bearings and machiner 
B. Robinson, Barnards, N. Y., is president: Carl } “ 


356 


hipping licenses from the.British authoriti« 


on, N. J., has been in the market for a few tu 


Arlington, N. J incorporated last October w 
stock of $25,000, manufactures tools, dies, 
grinders, special machinery Bernard Keating 
and Frank Keating is vice-president The inter 
business owned by John Stranberg has been |] 
the other stockholders 


equiment The buildings will cost $135,000 





















































Sweden is also difficult to secure 


The domestic business is mostly in single t . 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpor 


utomatic screw machines 


The General Electric Company, which was 


The Eastern railroads, aside from purcha 

machine of which they are in dire need, 
h buying of shop equipment, evidently with} 
ecau of prevailing prices Quotations on 


machines, particularly those in which steel 


ely, have been repeatedly advanced, and ir 
ids will fare eventually is a question, for ther: 


ate prospect of lower prices for castings or 


ontrary, higher prices are predicted 


The Rochester Ball Bearing Company, Rochest 


las established a plant at 203 State Street for 





Bengel Terrace, Rochester, is vice-president, and : 
Hannem n, 611 Garson Avenue, Rocheste1 s 
ind treasure! 


The Standard Tool & Mfg. Company, 237 L 


The Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. }¥ s 
ing plans for a new can factory and a new box fa 
will also reconstruct its boiler house, installing coal-! g 
will be spent on equipment. The buildings w 
reinforced concrete Winfield C Brower 5 J 
intendent 

A. Allan & Son, manufacturers of bearing metas 
Greenwich Street, New York, has filed plans f 


tion of a foundry, 50 x 100 ft., at South Fift! Bere 
treets, Harrison, N. J., at a cost of $15,300 
Phelps, Newark, N. J., is the architect, and 
Kilgus, Inc., Newark, is the contractor. This 
three buildings which they will erect on that 
The business of the Pulsometer Steam Pu 
Irvington, N. J., in January far exceeded that 
month in the history of the company. 
Additions are to be made to the plant of the "7 
Foundry Company, 56 Pine Street, Poughkeepsie, } 


The Clark Tool Works, Belmont, N. Y., has bee! 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to man f 
machine tools, sawing appliances, etc. W. P. 2 
Clark, Belmont, and J. B. Bradley, Hornell, ar 
corporators 
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secured a for a factory building, 40 x 


permit 


iddition, 25 x 58 ft 

Middleboro, M 
the « 
upor 


torle ind a one-story 


Colonial Brass Company, 


The 


ed a tract of land ind contemplates 


The details have not been decided 





rm rt The Universal Boring Machine Company, Hu 
‘ } the struction of an addition, 40 
2 he Co t Wood Screw Compar 
Tt? 
Street. New Bedfori Viass has awarded contr 
i rile re ‘ 60 ft stories, and a be 
é “ | j 
RB } ce ! Framinghat M 
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\ t Seaver Company, furniture 
2 > Vick 5S é Cl go, suffered a lhe 
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The aggregat 


1 a 
‘ KL Scale Company, Waukegan, ! 
e ¢ tr per or tl extension of its plant 
sto building, 60 x 100 ft The compa 
Bostor machine shop and is a manufacturer of small 
. Bid re being received for the constructio! 
‘ > ; : 
Stres Bost« ' 3 » the Rock Island Arsenal, for which 
W. Sexto $750,000 is contemplated 
' ( ’ < T) Accessory Mfg. Company, 693 Raymo! 
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neorporated by J. F. Paterson and $30,000 It will erect a building, 75 x 100 ft., one story, to 
ufacture automobile rims and other ac- include a machine shop 
da factory to cost $50,000 The Taylor Coupler & Steel Casting Company, Toledo, 
lohnson. manufacturers of sheet-metal and Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock $100,000 
specialties and fixtures, Atlantic, lowa, by John C. Taylor and others 
foundry this year Last summer it com- The Thurston Range & Heating Company, Thurston, Ohio 
its tactory 50 x 140 ft und it will plans to build plant for the manufacture of wes and 
ther this coming year Its business has furnaces 
nt over 1916 and has necessitated the ad- The American Sewer Pipe Compar Akron, Ohio, which is 
equipment W. E. Johnson is secre- planning the erection of branch plant vill rect it at 
Toront O} ot Toronto. Canad S IRON 
‘ pany Marshalltown, lowa, which s AGI f Jar ‘ 
indry addition, will also erect anothe 
‘ < oO ft of brick, one storv, whict 
; . ° 
g and fitting department, using th Milwaukee 
The foundry iddition will double 
the grinding and fitting addition wil M vA ee W 
es in that departmer 
er Company, Portland, Ore n able le he I n 
res on which it w build a plant fo a , awks Nn re f : ite 
] i ture ot sn W mre I £ » e rt . 4 iy } pered 
\. H. Aver! president Com out es { I ' terials 
renitect na rine Peo} (7a i t t mu l t ‘ ‘ mie t 
t ds ti r f ext wee Orde re Y} I é ve 
hop ad ) } t - % 1 sold ut , } 
vo It vill 6 f s ce I ng { I 
runw ‘ ‘ r t r t vor . 
= I s ‘ r 
f mies 1 
Cleveland | : or | 
1 it 
; 7 : J ~ , ‘ | . ry 
oI ctiv Deale } 
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t tte st ror irge 6 
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! I gra i truing 
I I j ! thes 
> ey irret lathe \ i WW 
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p WW p ; 
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T t . there 
' \ \ ‘ 
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4 } ' 
ew | I ) ] inhoe Roar 
t ged for ] I W 
! lar ! 
J Ohio. wl ! 
eve a i yntract witl A N eu ! pa pping 
nar t r 7 , er 
Compat for factor 100 x 500 ft dep Ww J. Kol g 
‘ ‘ . : 1 . ‘ t< s € ( mi I Mi cee eY ] 1] 
Ho Company, Euclid, Ohio, has a I \u . Waul é 1ul 
but inr ‘ hat ¢t hae m <x > t rchitects. Shebovear Wis to prepare for a 
¥ p ‘ tnree tor garage LI Sel! ‘ } ling Gf x 
I” I cy 4 ' < ~ ' 
& Machine Company, aici B i 
rpotr ; inital tock of Point W tec ‘ r tra Ve 
nd other l rey ¥ engage quart I nufactur the 
p i é itomobiles tr I ‘ t 
Compa Ma llon. Ohic X hort 
boats t $ " Be ‘ 
vy plant 
Vite. Compar \ ; e. Ohio. has ir 
; an The Mar } » Cao ( . 
rom $ 1.000 to $100.000 ind con 
‘ irer of ‘ xe er “ . West Allis 
plant and equipment . 
e spr y 
& Mfg. Company, Fostoria Ohio, wil 
. ‘ ; : The A t pa Milwau ‘ ew 
e! ind probably build a new power a 
: ‘ é Ey ' ‘ \ne ' ‘ : 19 } ' , et 
eports that its business has increased ‘ 
: : manufa I i itented b« hing 
ne pa ear, and wit! idditions under 
re than doubled The Chicago & North-Western Railroad Ce ' : 
ounces 't r new ‘ poiier r ‘ 
Paper Company. Sandusky. Ohic i11 : ? 
I » hio, will roundhous Madise W 
idition and install considerable 
The Turner Mfg. ¢ Port Washington, W maker 
M KE f gasoline engines machiner s engaging in the 
Mining & Fertilize ‘on as le 
I zer Company, has let iuantiintnaheiaen «4 tne then: dine Deal a aided =e thaan 
for its new lime and fertilizer lant 
© and rertiuizer pian completed. Large orders are being booked and ar tial issue 
Ve tel Ohio 
of at least 500 machines is planned 
id Company, Marion, Ohio, has been in- ; : 
ae a : € 81: : : . : — The Peninsula Automobile Compa Sturgeon Bay. Wis., ; 
i StOocK oO 15,000 vy John F Crowley ‘ ‘ 
. ane ) rowle has changed its name to the Peninsula Company and will ex 2 
ire Cast-iron molds for maki , Ce e . . 
King cement tend its scope to include a complete machine shop business ‘ 
Orders for equipment will be placed at once F 


Car Company, Loudenville, Ohio. has 


— nt, 225 x 1 ft Olaf Enger, Chippewa Falis, Wis., has leased the main 
pia s «ae 7 000 


P building formerly occupied by the Bloomer Machine Works 
Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, is the and will open a general machine shop Considerable new 


any being formed with a capital stock of equipment will be required 
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The Redden Truck Maker, recently take 

ol! apitalized at more than $1,000,000, w 
orde! facturing the plant of the Briscoe Autom 
on, Micl Additions will be made to the 


The Standard Tool & Mfg. Company, Ds 
( i Kimba R t Wi } ope ‘ ‘ 


zation from $35,000 to $100 
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The Crystal Oil Company, Houston, will build new re The Wabash Refining Company, Tulsa, Okla., has 
‘inery with a daily capacity of 60,000 bbl. at cost of about corporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by J. W 
$2,600,000. It will also lay a pipe line to connect the refine E. King and D. G. Kehrer and others to do oil ref 
with the mid-continent o field at estimate st O The Night & Day Oil Company’s power plant an 
$5,000,000 t at Lawton, Okla., has been destroyed by fi 

The Texas Company, Houstor ding a pi e fre ‘ f $12,500 
ie Healdton field in Oklahoma to Sherr which w The Gulfport Creosoting Company, Landon, Miss 
the installation of one or more im” neg rated witl capital stock of $100,000 by A 

H. M. Rolli ind W. A. White 
7 rge = Hurst Laurel, Miss., will equip a we 
St. Louis tting plant, and is in the market for equipment 
S l Ss, M« rl Richards Lumber Company, Lake Charles 

The machine-tool is ss shows ner vit orporated with a capital stock of $200,000 b 
the past wee kK The aggregate f« t wee tl nqulr ds, Thomas H Watkins and others. 
and sales, was reported the best D> | | ‘I Cresce! City Cork Works, New Orleans 
made itself apparent Transact Ss st ont XB manufacturing plant of 40,000 sq. ft H 
tools, rather than from the s f wing I Ne ind Anthony Fabre are active in the enter; 

The Mid-Nation Iron Produ ( ul S s, has oie & =. 
been incorporated with a capital sto« of $ ( I E 
A. Clemons, W. R. Leeper dad W? ( Gt t ( The Pacific Northwest 
cago; A. F. Olson, St. Paul Joseph W nd | 4 c 
and Frank J. Quint S ! PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 2 
withheld lachine oO quiries are quite numerous, and wl 

The Missouri Pla G Comp = Louis, h rs are holding off after getting quotations, m« 
incorporated wit ipit ae ; ¢ ( ) George I lifficulty in selling such tools as can be obta 
DeBuchananne and Richard F! ( Herculaneul H \ good many of which are arriving on old orde 
and R. R. Baumann and C. B. Johns ngle tools of lots of two or three, n 
operate plate glass plant t 4 ( Va Par e projects being rl well provided for Mu 
Mo., to extend capacity g is by si! which have been force 

The Murphy Machinery & Equ Cor S eee by actual necenmities, and the secummiation 
has acquired a building for the bling n ! f ie Gountioms. Be mGre ‘Sppnruer trem 
iin liiaieaMieaiae ila caidas vas ir situatior not only cor tinues to retard lumber 

it is riously interfering with shipbuilder 

The Maxwell Motor Sales Cor I D> M 1wers of n hinery and steel products, shipment 
acquired a building in St 0 VU i of floor layed on the road. The call for mining mac 
space for the assem! & ol : A br :' ‘ ntained, and railroad construction projects 
will also be establishec s i expected to require considerable heavy 

The Walls Frogless Switch & Mfg. Comp I ( equ ent in tl pring Canning machinery 
which is erecting a br: h plant K ( Mo., a ! factor large salmon run on Puget Si 
cost of $100,000, has put this work in charg iy Ou ted this d the canning of fruit and other foo 
general manager nd J. P. McH iles n wi t s increasing 
opened an offices it 1112 Waldhe Building, Kar ( innounced that the Oregon-Washington Railro & 
This office is in the 1 rket for tray E I t £ yn Con ny will expend $3,500,000 in impr é 
drills, power hammer and ste¢ ut wiathe 17 rl otive power and car department at Alt 

The Combination Auto-Lock Compal S Ore eive from the apportionment $125,000 for 
ncorporated with ipital stock of $ ) W I B hiner ind tool 
hasar, George A. Abel and others to n : ‘ \ mber of r road companies have announced the 

The Reichel Motor Compar M yn, Me f placing orders for millions of feet of Doug f 
corporated witl ipit s ( 34! The ore or r building. The Northern Pacific Railway Compar 
Reichel, D. W. Acuff d John W. Hatt ed orders for 1500 box and refrigerator cars to be 

The Macon Motor Compal \ Mi s} Tacon The Oregon-Washington Navig 
capital stock from $2,000 to $¢ " rove t & Railre Company has placed orders in the past w 
plant “len cars, 1800 to be refrigerator cars for the 

The White Fluid Motor ¢ K I ind 1000 of them going to the Chicago, Milwauke 
been incorporated with a ca} stc ( R rons 
A. White, Z. D. Brown and Ir A. St \ $150,000 worth of small wooden 

The Butler Mfe. Compat . . K ‘ orders from the smaller shipbuilding 
City, Mo., manufacturer of steel rrels ‘ Northwest in the past month. The smaller plants 
capital stock from $330,000 to $430,0¢ night nd day making repairs and over 

eSSé re irse boats, and constructing 

The DeKalb Light & Power Compa DeKalb, M e big plant I inable to handle 
been incorporated wit i t ( pa ) 

Reed, William Call at HI Gy I Huffschmidt-Dugan Iron Works, Bend, Or 
n of ichine hop to cost $5,000 s 

The Doe Ru Lead Compan R Mir Mi 3 $2,000 in other equipment A two-ton crane is an 
stall two 3000-kw team turbine ! provements planned 
other equipment Viele B x B W S ‘ | that Je ‘ ’ aha : alt teal 
New York, are tl Stine é d 1 Joseph Supple, shipbuilder of Pt 

oO er shipyard at the foot of East Belmont st" 

The Belleville Enameling Works, Bell Portlar J. B. C. Lockwood, Portland, will h 
incorporated with ipit stor ( $ ) I A. Sett és iain . nd installation 
Wilbur E. Kiebs ! ther 

The Bilrowe Alloys Company, Tacoma, operat 

The Quinn She Met Worl nt, has recently installed a new furnace l 
its capital by $10,000 d w ! f | other soor 
ment. 

I B le Works, Everett, Wash., is wo! ‘ 

The Marianna Cotton Compre : lat 4 day 0 recent order for 40 metal retorts fo 
has increased its capit by $19,000 to } ] neris 

The Arkansas-Oklahoma Ice Comp = AN e Overseas Shipbuilding & Construction ‘ 
will install equipment for ue rag t announces that work will begin shortly on its pr 

The Little Rock Lumber Mfg. ¢ ! ul g plant in Everett, Wash., on the sit I 
Rock, Ark., has been burned wit! S a0, Ir Works The company has cont for 

The Hominy Cotton Oil Compat Hon O } ‘ x imber schooners. The Sumner Iron Wor! 
incorporated with a capit sto ‘ $30.00 } W tb nat cture the engines 
F. G. and R. C. Drummo \. H. Averill Machinery Company, Port! 

Kaw City, Okla., will equi elect ght ne ower ent purchase i 14-acre tract in Portland, ul 
plant to cost bout $25,000 \ ! hy A rect al sembling plant to cost $40,000 
$10,000 worth of machinery vante Be B in Dayton, Ohio 
neering Company, Oklahon ( I | e been completed for the proposed 

The Sapulpa Refining Con Sat oO ‘ é ! yps of Twohy Brothers, Portland 
crease its capital from $1,000,000 to $2.06 ouble \\ chine s to be installed 
equipment and install further pipe-l I ng equ The Elliott Bay Yacht & Engine Company, Seatt ‘ 


ment 


cured contracts for five vessels to cost about $3 








California 





3 ANGBLES, CA Jan. 23, 19 
P Steel Casting Company, Douglas Building 
‘ zing electric and crucible steel cast 
t for a new foundry 0 x 240 ft 
st $13,000 \ rave 2 
: Union Terr | Comp Pacific Ele« 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 

SALE OF Goops By SAMPLE—PLACE OF DELIVERY 
Under a sale of goods by sample, the purchaser is en 
titled to inspect them before accepting them, to as 
certain whether they conform to the sample In the 
absence of agreement to the contrary, the place of in 
spection will be presumed to have been mutually in 
tended as the place for delivery to the buyer. Under 
a contract for delivery at a certain place, title does not 
pass until such delivery, and any loss of the goods i: 
the meantime must fall on the But the 
fact that the seller has agreed to ship the goods to a 
certain place does not show that delivery was intended 
to be made there. In agreement as to 
where delivery is to be made, the place where the 
goods were when the contract of sale was entered into 
will be treated as the delivery place. (Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, Robert McLane C Swerne 
mann & Schkade, 189 Southwestern Reporter, 282.) 


seller. mere 


the absence of 


ompany vs, 


RESCISSION OF PURCHASES OF MACHINERY r} 
general rule of law under which the buyer of an article, 
after inspecting it, or opportunity to inspect it, is pre- 
cluded from rescinding his purchase on the ground of 
defects which might have been discovered by the ir 
spection, does not apply to 
sold on trial. When a buyer of machinery 
his purchase on the ground that misrepresentations 
concerning its condition were made by the seller’s rep 
resentative, there is no right in the buyer hold the 
machinery as security for damages sustained by him 
on account of the misrepresentations, unless it appears 
that the seller is insolvent. (Texas Court of Civil Ap 
peals, Hackney Mfg. Company vs. Celum, 189 
western Reporter, 988.) 

BUYER’S ACCEPTANCE OI 
chinery purchased can be 


cases where machinery is 


rescinds 


South 


MACHINERY Where ma 


effi 


ently tested within a 


few hours after its de livery to the b lye! nis retention 
of it for six weeks and use of it during that time 
amounts to such final acceptance as precludes hin 
from afterward returning the machinery on the ground 
of its unsuitability. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, J. I 
Owens Company vs. Whitcomb, 160 Northwestern Ri 
porter, 161.) 

SIMULATION OF COMPETITOR’S PRODUCT.—A manu 
facturer of stoves and stove repairs is entitled to en 
join a competitor from marketing parts bearing such 
simulating marks as to tend to lead the public to be 


lieve that the parts were made by the former, but the 


injunction should not be so broadly worded as to re 
quire the defendant to inform purchasers that the 
parts were not made by plaintiff, defendant being 

titled to sell parts not bearing any mark indicative of 


(Pennsylvania Suprem«s 


Clark, 99 At 


manufacture by plaintiff 
Court, Scranton Stove Works 
Reporter, 170.) 

NEGLIGENT INJURY 0! EMPLOYEE. 
ment was properly awarded against a con 
jury to a 16-year-old boy, resulting from the jarring 
of a girder he was painting on a 
loading of another girder on the car, the 
attributed to the foreman’s neglect to 
the car. (Broski vs. Phoenix Iron Company, 62 Pent 
sylvania Superior Court Reports, 305.) 


lantic 
MINOR Judg 


pany for i 


gondola car in the 
accident being 


propel y vrace 


VALIDITY OF NOTES IN ARKANSAS.—Th«e 
statute, which provides that a 
of a patented machine, implement, substance or in 
strument of any kind shall be subject to any defens« 
in the hands of a transferee of the 
be asserted against the original payee, 
the note to state the consideration for whi 
given, does not apply to a note given in another 
nor to a renewal note. (Arkansas Supreme Court, 
Dodd vs. Axle-Nut Sign Company, 189 Southwestern 
Reporter, 663.) 

ASPECTS OF SALES CONTRACTS 
tracted to buy a stated quantity of 
a shipment containing less. When goods ar 
out specifying the price, it being agreed that the buyer 


Arkansas 


note given for the price 


note that might 
and requiring 
h it WAS 


otate, 


One who has 


con 


goods may reject 


sold with 
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is to pay “the market price,” the seller’s act i ' 
ing a shipment at a higher price does not a rize 
rejection of delivery, but the buyer may refus: pay 


more than the market price. (Kentucky Court of Ap 
Owensboro Wheel Company vs. Trammell, 1g9 
Southwestern Reporter, 702.) 

GUARANTEES OF PAYMENT.—A written guarantee of 
payment for goods ordered by a third party ma 
manufacturer, covering which have been o 


peals, 


“goods 


shall hereafter be ordered,” bound the guarantor as 
urety for the payment for articles ordered after execy. 
tion of the guarantee, as well as for goods previously 
ordered. The mere fact that the name of the buyer. 
a corporation, was afterward changed, did not sub 


stitute a new principal debtor as to release the guar. 
liability; there being now change in the con 
trol of the corporation or the ownership of its 


antor’ 


stock 


(Illinois Supreme Court, Scovill Mfg. Company ys 
Cassidy, 114 Northwestern Reporter, 181.) 

PERSONAL INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES.—An employe 
1ing for personal injury sustained by him in the 


ourse of his employment makes out a case prima facie 
entitling him to recover damages, by proving a defect 
working place, tool or appliance furnished by the 
employer, and consequent injury. (Indiana Appellate 
Court, Standard Steel Car Company vs. Martineez, 114 
Northeastern Reporter, 94.) 

ASSIGNMENT OF PATENTS.—An unrecorded assign- 
ment of a patent is valid as between the parties thereto 
and all other persons, except a third person who may 
subsequently take another assignment from the pat 
entee without notice of the prior unrecorded one. When 
in invention has been completed and patent proceed- 
ngs are pending, an assignment by the inventor will 
the assignee the equitable owner of a subse- 
y issued patent. (Indiana Supreme Court, In- 
liana Mfg. Company vs. Swift, 114 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 214.) 

UNGUARDED CONDITIONS IN MILLS.—A _ company 
operating a mill is liable for injury to a workman 
through falling into a pit while passing along the top 
of a narrow wall in going to his place of work on a 
dark morning, due to confusion caused by the dark- 

and escaping steam, if it appears that the wall 
guarded; that it was the usual way for the 
workmen to go to their places of work, to the en- 
ployer’s knowledge, and that it was the safest way and 
isually lighted. The reason that supports the rule 
requiring an employer to keep reasonably safe the 
places ‘in which his workmen actually perform their 
abor necessarily extends the rule to the means pro- 
ed by the employer on his own premises, by which 
the employees obtain access to their working places 
vs. Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, & 
Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports, 163.) 
COMPENSATION Act VAaALip.—The 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
1915 is valid, and not unconstitutional as de 
employers of their property without due 
process of law because the act abolishes the defenses 
of assumption of risk and contributory negligence 
employer who elects not to Dé 
governed by the law Nor is the act invalid as violat- 
ng the provision of the Pennsylvania constitution 
which forbids limitation of the amount recoverable for 
injury to person or property, since the recovery 
limited by the act only when the parties to a particular 
employment contract so agree. (Pennsylvania Supreme 
Carnegie Steel Company, 99 At 


in a 


make 


quently 


was i! 


(Gienn 
PENNSYLVANIA 
compe nsation act 


ature in 


priving 


an action against a1 


is 


Anderson vs. 
Reporter, 215.) 


Court, 
anti 
[NITIAL CARRIER’S LIABILITY—LIMITATION OF VALUE 
\ rail company, having contracted for throug? 
insportation of a shipment to a point on another line 
iable to the shipper for injury to the freight while 
in the hands of the delivering carrier and still in tran- 
it. Provision in a shipping contract for limitavon ® 
the carrier’s liability to a certain valuation less than 
the actual value of the goods is invalid, unless made in 
onsideration of a reduced freight rate. (Ka sas ww 
Court of Appeals, Wilson vs. Chicago Great Western 
Railway Company, 190 Southwestern Reporter, 22.) 
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